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Nothing takes the place of Leather! 





Lend Nolte are relics of 
steam thresher days— 


Get better results on Gasoline Tractors at 
less cost with narrower, shorter Endless Water- 
proof Leather Thresher Drive Belts. Elimin- 
ate overheated bearings—save gas and oil. 
Leather belts permit the use of smaller bear- 
ings—operate by pulley grip—reduce slip- 
page to a minimum—get all of the grain from 
the straw. 
Joints are strong and as water-tight as the 
belt itself. Regardless of weather or climate, 
an Endless Waterproof Leather Thresher 
Drive Belt will stand up to the job—and it is 
the only belt sold with laps guaranteed. 

Send for additional information. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


HER DRIVE 


sSELTS 


“LEATHER LASTS LONGER” 




















Grain Bins 


Hold your grain for higher prices. Strongest 
bin made. Will not biow over in the hardest 
wind. Heavy angle fron frame and galvanized 
covering. Easy to erect. Weather, fire and 
rodent proof. Honest bins at very reasonable 
prices. Write for catalog and prices on grain 
bine and steel roofing. 




















This Issue and the Next 











SEEDING Prize winning letters in the 


ALFALFA alfalfa contest are published 

on page 3. More of the top-notch letters 

next week. 

USE CORN A _ process has now been 
SUGAR perfected whereby corn su- 

gar is refined to the point where it sub- 


stitutes admira 
Eat corn sugar 
See the 


or beet sugar. 
corn market. 


bly for cane 
and help the 
editorial on page 5. 


ELEVATOR—What®makes a farmers’ el- 


LEAKS evator lose money? Quite 
a number of things, sometimes 5B: 3 
Critchfield, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, tells about some of them in a 
new bulletin which is reviewed on page 6. 
iil The Federal Trade Com- 
US mission rulec against 
the “Pit tsburgh Plus” practice last week. 
Folks claim the ruling will save farmers 
$30.000,000 a year. We hope they’re right. 
See the editorial on page 5. 
MINNESOTA H. A. Wallace tells about 
RN the work in corn breed- 
ing at the Minnesota station in the ar- 
ticle"on page 
A HIGHER Why let the manufacturers 
TARIFF get all the benefit out of 
the tariff? Danish butter and Argentine 
corn are coming in over the tariff wali 


now up. Why not raise it? See the ed- 


itorial on page 5. 
ema SOFT It looks as if we 

COR would have a lot of 
soft corn this fall. How are we going to 
handle it? What methods proved the 
best in previous soft corn years? Read 
the editorial on page 4. 


RAINY DAY to work, take an hour off 
and try for some of our contest prizes. 
Four contests on now. Note the soft 
corn contest announced this week and 
the new Joshaway. Two were announced 
last week—one on auto trips and one on 


“How Can a Farm Woman Best Help 

Her Husband?” 

VOICE OF Several arguments started 

THE FARM or continued on this page. 

Elevator men are invited to read Mr. 

Holman’s letter. On page 8. 

wen HAUGEN The Iowa republic- 
BILL an convention en- 


the 


the 


McNary- 
editorial 


dorsed the principles of 
Haugen bill last week. See 
on page 5. 


CLIP THE A number of folks have been 

COUPON taking the time to fill out 
and clip the coupon at the bottom of this 
column. For the issue of July 18, the 
editorial, ‘Give the Board Its Orders” and 
the article, ‘“Re-Forming the 3attle 
Lines,”’ tied for first. 


THE NEXT Another’ vacatino 

ISSUE next week—this time about 
auto camping in Minnesota. The article 
on lowa will appear the week following. 
Other articles next week will discuss the 
horse puiling contest at the Iowa. fair, 
silo construction and an old grafting 
scheme that is being revived for the 
benefit of carn belt folks. 
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BALL BEARINGS! 


ECAUSE of the “‘Ball Bearing’’ flywheel 

on the Advance-Rumely Silo Filler, the 
keen knives and the shear plate always stay 
in adjustment. They cut clean and uniform 
like a new pair of shears and produce a high 
grade of silage. 


Ball bearings stop both radial and end play. This 
allows the knives to be adjusted closer, cutting is easier 
and more uniform. The bearings are packed in grease; 
they wear indefinitely. This is typical of the entire Silo 
Filler, which is built to last. Steel frame, steel running 
gears, steel flywheel are a few of the features. 


All adjustments are easily made. Gears run in oil. 
Standard equipment includes auxiliary feed roll—saves 
one man’s time. 


There are many advantagesin owning this Silo Filler. 
You ought to know about all of them before you buy 
any other. Let us send you complete description, 
Write for catalog. Address Department BB. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Thresher Company, Inc., La Porte, Indiana 


(Incorporated) 


Kansas City, Mo. Peoria, Il 
Bushnell, Ill. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
John M. Brant Co. 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, 
steam engines, grant and rice threshers, husker- 
shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers and motor trucks. 


SERVICED THROUGH 33 BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


y TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
\ Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it 18 4 positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister o. remove 
the hair. and youcan work «he boree 
$2 50 per bottle, delivered. 

Book 7 R free. 
ABSORBINE, IR. ,the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Paioful, Swollen Veins. Wens. Strains Bruises. 
stope pain and inflammation. Price $125 pe: bottle st wi! last twice as long. Shelter your 
dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write bay with hay cap covers. Write today 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10c in stamps. oe et ~aemaemgpaeenange 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 
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Ifyou would like tosend your 
Daughter to a high class 
Private School, look up Row- 
land Hall, an Episcopal 
School in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Give her a Winter in the 
Mountains. 


ALICE B. MacDONALD, Principal 


















Canwas Covers 


ROTECT your machinery, wagons, too!s. 
auwmobdile, tractor, from the eun and 


storms with canvas covers, and they 


siz 
Pa MOINES: TENT & AWMING CO. 
967 Wainat St. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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One Sack Given 


With Every Order for 





500 Ibs. 
received on ae cane Sater- 
day. August 9th 


AMES FORMULA 








Lbs. 
Spent Bone Black.27.986 
Sodium Chloride. .13.998 
Ground Limestone.27.986 
Potassium Chioride 5.000 
Flowers of Sulphuri0.000 





Glauber Salts. ....10.000 
Epsom Salts... .... 100 
Copperas .......---- 1.000 


Mangonenaiuighate 1.000 

rene teeny 5 meg 1.000 
otassium Alumi- Bulletin D. 90 released Nov. 16, 1923, at Ames, sa. = 

ys: “Both 

eee” ae lots of Group C receiving the Complex Mineral Mixture made 

00. more rapid gains and required less feed per unit gain than 

the best of the two lots of Group B receiving the Simple 


GIVES BIGGER GAINS WITH LESS FEED 


Ww 
Pee aerantee Col = Mineral Mixture.’ 
tain the same tweive = 

d Ames Couniox 


A Real Money Maker for pie Raisers 


With Cal-Phos-Co you can materially reduce the cost of feeding hogs, and 
can get them ready for market in approximately two-thirds the usual time. 
Take advantage of our special introductory offer. Cal- has been 
thoroughly tested anc has proven the superior mineral feed in every respect. 
pane today or write us for further information. We will gladly answer al! 
questions. 


fents are printed on overs beg. 
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Se: Cedar Hapias Rs s Edw.-J. Butler and Co., of lowa 


Cedar Rapids, iowa 
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HOW I SUCCEEDED WITH ALFALFA 


Contest Winners Give Their Views on Handling Summer Seeded Alfalfa 


other corn belt states is distinetly increas- 
ing, to judge from the number of letters 
received in Wallaces’ Farmer’s contest for the 
best letter on ‘‘Suecessful Summer Seeding of 
Alfalfa.”’ Experienced alfalfa farmers con- 
tributed generously of their experiences for this 
contest, and the winning letters, as well as 
many others, contain many sound suggestions 
for the man who contemplates seeding the crop. 
Seeding in July or early August, thoro seed- 
bed preparation, the use of lime and inocula- 
tion and hardy seed varieties are among the 


| ‘other cor in alfalfa growing in Towa and 


points stressed in the winning letters repro- . 


duced in this article. The prize winners show 
enough diversity of opinion regarding cultural 
methods and seeding rates to present a group 
of letters most interesting to the reader. 

Iowa farmers captured all five prizes in this 
contest, but not without considerable competi- 
tion from Nebraska, Minnesota, Illinois, 


should be taken if your ground is loose, as a 
disk may cover the seed too deeply. 

‘*Alfalfa gradually thins out with age, and if 
you have a thick stand to begin with, your field 
will likely last longer. Thick alfalfa also seems 
to make leafier hay, and so we believe a rather 
heavy seeding to be best. We sow around 18 or 
20 pounds of seed per acre. We have never 
sown anything but certified Grimm seed. Some 
claim it to be leafier and hardier than the com- 
mon variety. Frankly, we can see very little 
difference, and doubt whether we will again 
pay a big price for Grimm seed. Whatever va- 
riety is sown, northern grown seed should be 
given preference. 

‘“We have limed most of our alfalfa ground, 
using two and one-fourth to four tons per acre, 
according to requirements indicated by soil 
test. We have one field which was not all cov- 
ered and so far we have been unable to see any 


ducing every year. We plow oats or wheat 
stubble as soon as we get thru threshing, which 
is generally after August 1. A harrow should 
follow the plow to seal up the surface before the 
ground dries out. This aids materially in con- 
serving moisture and in saving on the amount 
of work you will have to do to get the seed-bed 
ready. 

‘*As soon as the ground is plowed, we put on 
ground limestone at the rate of two tons to the 
acre. We have used limestone only for the last 
three years, but now we would not think of 
seeding alfalfa without it. - Of course, this 
would not be true in all sections of the state, 
but here in Page county the soil is generally 
acid, and we are paid for the application by the 
first cutting of the first year. Formerly we did 
not expeét much if any hay the first year. It 
would be yellow and sickly locking, and we 
were always glad if it would live thru at all. 

Since liming we have cut three big crops 





Kansas and a few other states. First 
honors go to John L. Clarke, of Grundy 
county, Iowa, an advocate of summer 
fallowing. His letter follows: 


The First Prize Letter 


‘“One of the chief essentials in starting 
alfalfa is a geod seed-bed. To sow al- 
falfa on cloddy, poorly prepared ground 
is to invite failure, especially if the 
weather following happens to be dry and 
hot. We do not make a practice of plow- 
ing for alfalfa, preferring to burn all 
trash, then, by repeated double disking 
and harrowing, we are able to obtain a 
seed-bed which we consider ideal. There 
may be instances where plowing is ad- 
visable, but we believe it is poor policy 
to turn up a lot of clods and have the ad- 
ditional labor which such a eondition 
necessitates. Alfalfa seems to like a 
firm seed-bed with an inch or two of 
fine dust on top.. Any method of prep- 
aration which brings about this condi- 
tion is satisfactory. 

‘‘Alfalfa is successfully sown with 
a nurse crop; also a small grain crop 
may be taken and the ground fitted in 
time to sow the legume with reasonable 
prospects of success. However, we be 
lieve our method to be the surest, altho 
somewhat expensive, as we do not get* 
any erop from the field for the season in 
which the alfalfa is sown. Thru May, 





falfa.’’ 


honorable mention list. 


WINNERS IN THE ALFALFA CONTEST 


Early seeding and thoro seed-bed preparation for 
alfalfa are stressed by the great majority of farmers 
who entered letters in Wallaces’ Farmer’s contest for 
the best letters on ‘‘Successful Summer Seeding of Al- 
Some growers favor summer fallowing the land 
and others seed immediately following small grain. 
Opinion also differs on questions of seeding rate, varie- 
ties and the use of lime and inoculation. 
of all the letters received giving attention to these points 
will appear in an early issue. 


When the judges picked the winners this time, all 
five were found to be from Iowa. 
that Iowa contributors have captured all the prizes in a 
Wallaces’ Farmer contest. There was plenty of compe- 
tition from other states, however, as is evidenced in the 
The list of winners follows: 


First—John L. Clarke, Grundy County, Iowa. 
Second—Lenus Hagglund, Page County, Iowa. 


Third—Louis Thompson, Franklin County, Iowa. 


Fourth—J. J. Newlin, Polk County, Iowa. 
Fifth—W. W. Fassett, Guthrie County, Iowa. 


Honorable mention is awarded to the following: J. 
K. Martin, Clay County, Iowa; W. W. Deering, Page 
County, Iowa; A. H. Beckhoff, Lyon County, Iowa; 
Frank Glaspie, Benton County, Indiana; H. H. Beisner, 
Thayer County, Nebraska; C. G. Moore, Miami County, 
Kansas; G. A. Slater, Ogle County, Illinois; B. S. Stray- 
er, Blackhawk County, Iowa; J. S. Hopkins, Greene 
County, Illinois; Wallace T. Hooker, Livingston County, 
Missouri, and Fred M. Enders, Linn County, Iowa. 


An analysis 


This is the first time 


the first year as we do in any other year. 
Early in the spring it starts growing 
with that dark, rich green color which 
shows the plant is being properly fed. 

‘‘The preparation of the seed-bed is 
the next step and a highly important 
one. It is done with the tandem disk 
and harrow and to best advantage after 
summer rains. The ground must be well 
packed, but with a fine, loose mulch on 
top and plenty of moisture below. 

‘“We usually inoculate the seed, but 
this is unnecessary on land which has re- 
cently grown either alfalfa or sweet elo- 
ver or on land which has had an applica- 
tion of alfalfa manure. 


The Method of Seeding 


‘‘We seed with a grass seed drill and 
put it in just deep enough to get it into 
moist ground. All of the seed starts to 
grew right away, while if it is broadeast- 
ed and harrowed in a great deal will not 
start until a rain comes. We seed at the 
rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre, which 
gives a big stand with good seed. Seed- 
ing should be done by August 20, but we 
have seeded as late as August 31 with 
very good results. The earliest it ean be 
put in, the more growth it will make to 
help it go thru the first winter. 

‘*By all means keep livestock off the 
new seeding. The young plant can not 
stand the tramping or the grazing, and 
is apt to winter kill the first winter if its 








June and most of July we double disk 
and harrow at least once a week, aiming 
to work the ground after every rain, thereby 
conserving moisture which may be needed 
later. This treatment also helps to germinate 
and kill the weeds which menace the young 
alfalfa plants. Just before sowing it is well to 
harrow several times, thus eliminating any 
tendency toward too loose a seed-bed. 

‘‘We prefer to sow alfalfa about the last week 
in July; earlier seeding seems to be bothered 
more with weeds, while later seeding may not 
make sufficient growth for winter protection. 
Contrary to the usual method of harrowing in 
the seed, we double disk very lightly, aiming to 
cover the seed about an inch. By walking and 
throwing your disk in only a couple of notches 
you will be able to do a very nice job, leaving 
the ground perfectly level. Seed covered in 
this manner will generally germinate without 
rain and will do a lot better if the fall season 
is dry. Alfalfa will germinate at a greater 
depth than is generally supposed but great care 


difference between the limed portion and the 
unlimed. Lime will no doubt increase the yield 
of hay, but we believe it possible to grow good 
alfalfa on soil which shows some acidity, pro- 
viding the ground is rich and well drained. We 
inoculate our seed with the glue method, using 
soil from sweet clover roots showing nodules. 

‘‘The methods outlined here might not be 
practical where a large acreage is sown, but 
where only a few acres are needed, we believe it 
to be cne of the surest and best systems.”’ 


The Second Prize Letter 


Lenus Hagglund, Page county, Iowa, is giv- 
en second place. He believes in seeding on 
small grain stubble, and reports as follows: 

‘‘Summer seeding of alfalfa has become the 
most popular method in southwestern Iowa. 
The reasons for this are that the best stand is 
more often secured at this time, the work is 
done at a less busy season, and the land is pro- 
ie 


vitality is weakened by pasturing. 
‘*On thin ground we apply manure the first 
winter. On good ground we keep off, for we 
usually find that the manure can be put to 
best advantage on corn ground.’* ' 


The Third Prize Letter 


Louis Thompson, of Franklin county, Towa, 
has been a winner in previous Wallaces’ Farm- 
er contests. This time he sends in a good letter 
on alfalfa growing, which is given third rank. 

‘*We obtained a very good stand of alfalfa 
that was seeded August 6, 1920, and has pro- 
duced an abundance of hay ever since. This 
stand was obtained on soil that was not well 
adapted to alfalfa. The field contained about 
five acres, and is all underlaid with sand ex- 
cept one corner. It was in a low state of fer- 
tility and quite deficient in lime, the test show- 
ing that it needed about three tons per acre to 
neutralize it. The ground was in corn the year 
before. (Concluded on page 18) 
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GETTING READY FOR SOFT CORN 


ORN made up some lost time during the 

month of July, but much of it is still two 
to three weeks: behind the normal growth mark 
for the season, and a considerable amount of 
soft corn seems a certainty this fall. It will 
pay farmers to anticipate this situation by 
starting right now to plan for taking care of 
an immature crop in case early frosts come. 

To stimulate discussion of ways and means 
of soft corn disposal, Wallaces’ Farmer an- 
nounces a prize contest for letters on ‘‘How I 
Intend to Handle My Soft Corn This Year, in 
View of My Experience in 1917.’’ The prizes 
will run $10, $5, $3, $2 and $1, as in the pre- 
vious contests. 

While it has been several years since the 
middle-west has had a soft corn crop, farmers 
should have little-difficulty in recalling the 
methods they used in handling the soft corn 
of 1915 and 1917. The silo undoubtedly played 
a big part in saving the crop in those years. 
Silage handled in the ordinary way usually 
means feeding steers to utilize the crop. What 
about snapping corn and putting it in, the silo 
without the stalks, so that either cattle or hogs 
may be fed? What use can be made of lambs 
for cleaning up a soft corn crop? What about 
the various drying devices and the use of salt 
in the crib? These are questions which suggest 
themselves in connection with the handling of 
soft corn. 

Letters should be limited to 500 words and 
should reach the ‘‘Soft Corn Contest Editor,’’ 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, not later 
than September 2. 





WHO’S CRAZY NOW? 


A NUMBER of business men and bankers 

have come to the point recently, where 
they are willing to admit that adjustment of 
production to demand by agriculture is what 
is needed. But, they say, there is only one 
way to do this: Cut the price and force out the 
weakest farmers. 

Their view is that the worst thing that could 
happen would be for farmers to get a good 
price for their crops before this squeezing out 
process is finished A temporary improvement 
in prices would inerease production, and the 
whole weary job would be to do over again. 
This, we are told, is the way economic laws 
work. 

Here comes a news item in a Chicago paper, 
which says: 


“*Restriction of crude oil production without 
any further cutting of prices is the aim of the 
big oil producing eompanies.’’ 

This sounds remarkably like the heresies the 
farmers have been advancing; but, oddly 
enough, nobody seems to be moaning about the 
inevitable disaster the oil people are heading 
for. Instead, the articles goes on to say: 

“It is believed this automatic check will 
remedy over-production until the summer mo- 
toring season is in full swing and equilibrium 
between production and consumption is estab- 
lished.’’ 

What has happened to our economic laws? 
Farmers try to limit production without a cut 
in prices, and are told they are headed for 
the demnition bow-wows. Oil companies try 
the same thing and are patted on the back as 
good business men. If the oil folks ean get 
away with it, why not the farmers? 

According to a number of our critics, it is 
the height of insanity to attempt to maintain 
high prices on farm products by adjusting pro- 
duction to demand To these gentlemen we 
submit the example of the oil companies and 
respectfully inquire: ‘‘Who’s crazy now?”’ 





WHAT IS WEALTH? 


HE New York Times quotes New York 
bankers as saying that the wealth of the 
United States has been increased by one bil- 
lion dollars during the past two months, as a 
result of the inerease in corn and wheat prices. 
Small crops have given us more money. The 
inerease is not as much as a billion dollars, but 
there nevertheless is some increase so far as 
the farmers of the United States are concerned. 
It is a rather crazy situation, however, when 
prosperity and increased wealth are proclaimed 
as a result of small crops. Fundamentally, 
wealth should really consist in an abundance 
of the good things of life. Actually, it seems 
that most classes of society are able to prosper 
greatly only when there is a shortage of the 
things which they produce. Our economic 
system which thinks so exclusively in terms of 
money only, is a heritage from the Dark Ages. 





FARMERS’ ELEVATORS AND THE 
GRAIN MERGER 


TNLESS radical changes are made in the 
plan of the Chicago grain merger, the 
National Farmer Grain’ Dealers will not 
support it. This was decided at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the national farmers’ 
elevator organization at a special meeting at 
Des Moines, Monday. It was also decided that 
the commission company planned at Chicago 
by Iowa and Illinois farmers’ elevators should 
be pushed, and that support should be given to 
the project by the national body. 

The meeting Monday was held primarily to 
diseuss the Chicago merger. Millard Myers, 
editor of the official organ, had become chair- 
man of the board of directors of the new cor- 
poration. G. M. Dyer, president of the Iowa 
Farmer Grain Dealers’ Association, had been 
invited to become second vice-president of the 
concern. Adam Middleton, prominent Iowa 
farm elevator man and Farm Bureau leader, 
had been invited to become a director, altho 
he had declined to accept until he was satisfied 
that the new deal would not work to the dis- 
advantage of the farmers’ elevators. 

By placing Myers at the head of the board 
and by giving invitations to the two other men, 
the impression was given out by the advocates 
of the merger, that the farmers’ elevators were 
strongly behind the plan. The following reso- 
lution adopted at the close of the all-day dis- 
cussion Monday, shows how misleading these 
reports were. The resolution states: 

‘““We do not favor any terminal marketing 
proposition of any sort unless all stock in it is 
held and owned by farmers’ elevator compa- 


nies and not by individuals; nor do we favor! 


the entering of any farmers’ co-operative ele 
vator company into any terminal marketing 
venture, until a sufficient number of other 
such companies have agreed to affiliate with 


the venture to insure control by the ¢co-opera. | 


tive companies, or until sufficient capital hag 
been subscribed by such companies to properly 
finance the venture. 

‘‘Unless the proposed grain merger may be 
so changed in its plan of organization as to 
meet the two requirements as set forth above, 
we do not endorse it.”’ 


The National Farmer Grain Dealers is the 


first farm organization to have the merger 
plan presented to its board. 
Farm Bureau Federation’s executive commit. 
tee has not yet passed on the proposition. The 


special committee appointed by the American — 


Farm Bureau Federation to investigate the 
matter refused to endorse the plan unless pro. 
vision were made for impartial appraisal and 
producer control. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE fourth week in July was practically 
normal in temperature, being a little hot- 


ter-than normal in western Nebraska and Kan- 


sas and a little cooler than normal in northern 
Iowa. But in spite of the warmth of the past 
week, it is evident that July will close with an 
average daily deficiency of 3 to 4 degrees. 
Strange to say, coolness this year. is being 
accompanied by drouth. <As a rule, coolness 
and wet weather go together very strongly in 
July, but this year the opposite holds true. 
There have been heavy rains in certain locali- 
ties, however, and the humidity has been high. 
So far in July, all of the corn belt states ex- 
cept Missouri and Nebraska have had less than 
3 inches of rain. Indiana, Ohio and part of 
Iowa have been decidedly dry, and if heavy 


rains do not come soon there will be drouth | 


damage. 

Tasseling is starting a little sconer in the 
average field—just a little sooner than we fig- 
ured last week. The corn is still so late, how- 


ever, that a lot of soft corn is inevitable unless | 


we have exceptionally warm weather during 
late August and September. If the weather is 
not warmer than usual during September there 
will be a lot of soft corn, even tho frost holds 
off until November. 

Corn prospects have improved since July 1, 
but the situation is still poorer than at any 
timé in recent years. 

Our readers should start planning on how to 
use soft corn and how to store their seed corn 
before October 5. 





WINNEBAGO COUNTY, IOWA, FREE OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WINNEBAGO county, Iowa, is the first 

county in the state to become a ‘‘clean”’ 
county in the federal-state tuberculosis testing 
campaign. 
office of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry designated Winnebago county as 2 
modified accredited area, effective July 25. 
All of the cattle herds in Winnebago have been 
tested, and the percentage of reactors found 
on the last test was but one-tenth of one per 
cent, or considerably less than the one-half of 
one per cent allowed. About 30,000 cattle 
were tested in the county. Swine growers in 
Winnebago county will now receive a premium 
of 10 cents per hundred on hogs marketed from 
that county, thru the agreement made by the 
packers some time ago. 
counties in the United States have become mod- 
ified accredited areas, including counties in 


Michigan, Indiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, | 


Illinois and Kansas. 











The American © 


Announcement last week from the | 


Twenty-eight other | 
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NO CUT IN GRAIN RATES 


OR three years, midwestern states, including 
Towa, have been trying to get a reduction 

in the freight rates on grain and hay. Several 
hearings have been held befdére the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Recently the commis- 
sion reiterated its refusal to grant any reduc- 
tion. It was a divided opinion, several of the 
commissioners favoring reduction, but a ma- 


jority of one controiled. 

The chief argument made for a reduction 
was that the depressed prices of grain made 
necessary a new lower level for freight rates; 
also that the financial condition of the western 
railroads had steadily improved and they could 
afford to make the reduction. Evidently, in 
refusing the reduction the commission was in- 
fluenced by the recent advance in prices of 
grains. This advance seemed.to persuade the 
commission that whate%er had been the situa- 
tion, farmers could now afford to pay higher 
rates. 

This failure to secure more reasonable freight 
rates will be a great disappointment to the 
farmers of the midwestern country. Appar- 
ently, their only hope of relief is thru direct 
action by congress either fixing maximum rates 
on grains, which of course will be very diffi- 
eult, or instructing the commission to make 
substantial reductions. 

It may be that in view of the increased prices 
of grains the farmers of the east will take more 
interest in this matter than heretofore. 
corn crop especially is short from the Iowa line 
east; and the dairy farmers of the east, who 
buy large quantities of corn and other grains 
as well as hay, will be complaining bitterly. 

There is another angle to this matter. The 
high freight rates from the surplus producing 
regions of the west to the consuming regions 
of the east are in fact a domestic tariff against 
western farmers and in favor of the farmers 
of the Argentine, who under present conditions 
ean ship in great quantities of corn. If the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is deter- 
mined to keep on this unfair tariff against our 
own farmers, then the Tariff Commission 
should equalize it by adding an equivalent 
amount to the tariff on foreign grain and other 
products. 

The farmers of the mid-west may as well 
make up their minds that they have got a long, 
hard fight ahead to secure a square deal eco- 
nomically ; and the quicker they get down to 
business instead of fooling with a lot of super- 
ficial matters, the better it will be. 





MAN AND THE WEATHER 


(THE recent change of 30 to 40 cents a bush- 
“el in wheat and corn prices has been due 
almost altogether to drouth in Canada and cold, 
wet weather in the corn belt of the United’ 
States. Unfavorable weather is resulting this 
year in a North American wheat crop about 
150,000,000 bushels under a year ago and a 
corn crop nearly 500,000,000 bushels under 
last year. The shortage is raising the price 
per bushel to such an extent that prospects 
are that the total value of the wheat and corn 
crops will exceed last year. 

Now that the farther’s condition is beginning 
to improve, it is worth while to ask to what 
extent the improvement is due to conscious 
action on the part of the man and to what ex- 
tent it is due to the action of the weather. As 
nearly as we can figure out, men have had 
nothing whatsoever to do with this improved 
situation. They did not act in any organized 
way to control the acreage of corn and wheat 
and thus eut down the supply. The wheat 
acreage was cut down a little but the corn 
acreage was actually increased. The danger 
of high prices this year is that they will result 


change. 


The - 


next year in an unduly large acreage of corn 
and wheat. Thanks to the action of the weath- 
er, we are escaping this year from the penalties 
of over-production, but there is no assurance 
that we will again so escape next year., Is there 
no way in which the farmers of the corn and 
wheat belts can take conscious thought as to 
the proper volume of wheat, corn and hog pro- 
duction which they should maintain one year 
with another? 





PRODUCER CONTROL 


NE of the problems of the co-operative of 

the stock company type is to keep stock- 
holders who are no longer patrons from con- 
trolling affairs. In many farmers’ companies 
retired farmers and business men hold much 
of the stock and often influence the adoption 
of policies that are not in the interest of the 
producers. 

This problem, it seems, came up early in the 
history of the California Citrus Fruit Ex- 
According to a new bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, describing the 
thirty years’ work in co-operation of this com- 
pany, the California farmers settled that prob- 
lem early in the game. In the first place, they 
stopped paying dividends on stock, on the 
ground that each member should buy in pro- 
portion to the acreage of fruit he had, and, 
therefore, would get his dividends in better re- 
turns on the crop. In the second place, they 
ruled that the stockholder who was not a pro- 
ducer should not have a vote. 

These two measures ought to be sufficient. It 
seems to-us that the simplest way of meeting 
this matter of control by outsiders is to use 
the non-stock form of organization. However, 
if the company wants to stick to thé older type 
of association, these two provisions ought to be 
sufficient to put the control of the company 
in the hands of the patrons, where it belongs. 





WEST WINS ON PITTSBURGH PLUS 


HE Federal Trade Commission has ordered 

the United States Steel Corporation to stop 
charging western steel consumers imaginary 
freight from Pittsburgh. It is estimated that 
when this ruling goes into effect the farmers 
of the west will be saved more than $30,000,000 
annually. Furthermore, numerous factories 
will be built, especially in the vicinity of Chi- 
eago. Inasmuch as the value of these proposed 
factories is estimated to exceed $200,000,000, 
it is anticipated that the definite knocking out 
of ‘‘Pittsburgh plus’’ will prove a great stimu- 
lus to business all over the middle-west. 

The ruling of the Federal Trade Commission 
is not final, being subject to review by the 
United States cirenit court and finally the 
United States supreme court. It will prob- 
ably be tw6 years, therefore, before absolutely 
final decision is reached. 

Pittsburgh plus is part of the big fight of 
the middle-west to get a square deal. It is to 
be hoped that the matter will be pushed with 
all possible speed until the supreme court of 
the United States finally affirms the legality 
of the ruling of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 





TARIFF ON CORN AND BUTTER 


‘THE Tariff Commission has taken up an in- 

vestigation of the tariff on butter. Impor- 
tations of butter have been increasing during 
the past eighteen months, reaching almost 
29,000,000 pounds during the year ending May 
30, 1924, notwithstanding the duty of 8 cents 
per pound. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mission also will act promptly on the tariff 
on corn. Fifteen cents a bushel is not an ade- 
quate tariff, and the indications are that a real 
tariff is going to be needed to keep out heavy 
importation of Argentine corn. 


“ 


THE OPENING GUN 


WHEN the word came of the Organization 
of the American Council of. Agriculture, 
to carry on the fight for the principles of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, we heard from a few 
skeptics. The issue was dead, they declared; 
no support will be found for it; congressmen 
and political groups that had worked for the 
bill last spring would never lift another finger 
in th® cause. 
An effective answer to these doubters came 
at the Iowa republican convention last week. 
The convention, by a vigorous platform deela- 


- ration for the principles of the MeNary-Hau- 


gen bill, fired the opening gun in the new 
campaign for equality for agriculture. It also 
declared for maintenance of a price level 60 
or 70 per cent above pre-war. The complete 
section of the platform dealing with agriculture 
will be found on page 10. 

In regard to the MeNary-Haugen bill, the 
convention declared: 

‘We endorse the principles of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill and we commend the Iowa con- 
gressmen for their whole-hearted support of 
the idea of ‘equality for agriculture’ in the 
sixty-eighth congress. We urge con- 
gress to continue the fight until the farmers 
of the United States have been given legisla- 
tion which will enable them to obtain economie 
equality with labor and industry. The restora- 
tion of the farmer’s dollar to its pre-war pur- 
chasing power is the biggest problem before 
the people of the United States today. That 
labor and industry have been functioning on a 
higher price level than the farmer is due in 
large measure to preferential legislation and 
intensive co-operation. We demand similar 
legislation for the farmer.’’ 

On the maintenance of a high price level, 
the convention said: 

‘‘We approve of the recent lowering of re- 
discount rates by the federal reserve banks, and 
we urge on the Federal Reserve Board the pos- 
sibility and desirability of maintaining a 
stable price level at 60 or 70 per cent above 
pre-war. A stable price level of this sort will 
permit the maximum of justice between the 
various classes of society.”’ 

‘*We have just begun to fight’’ is the motto 
of the farmers who have enlisted in the cam- 
paign for equality of agriculture. The action 
of the Iowa convention is a good starter for a 
drive for the enactment of needed farm legis- 
lation at the session of congress next winter. 





CORN AND CANE SUGAR 


ANY grocerymen in Iowa are now han- 

dling a pure corn sugar in a retail way. 
In appearance it is almost as crystalline as cane 
sugar but in taste it is not quite so sweet. It 
has every bit as much nutriment, however, and 
if anything is probably more healthful. At 
any rate all cane sugar and all starches must be 
changed into corn sugar before the body can 
use them. 

Corn sugar costs about one-fifth less than 
cane sugar and it probably furnishes nutri- 
ment cheaper than bread or any other common 
food on the market. As to just how success- 
fully it can be used in the making of jellies, 
ete., we do not know, and we will be glad to. 
hear from farmers’ wives who have had any 
experience along this line. 

All corn belt farmers and their friends in 
the corn belt cities should do their best to pro- 
mote consumption of corn sugar as a substi- 
tute for cane sugar. It is more important for 
us in the corn belt to sustain the corn market 
than it is the market for cane sugar. Crude 
corn sugar has been made for many years and 
has been used almost as much as cane sugar in 
making candy. Only during the past year has 
it been possible to put on the market a pure 
corn sugar suitable for table use instead of 
cane sugar. 











STOPPING THE LEAKS IN THE ELEVATOR 


Survey Shows Where Farmers’ Elevators Are Losing Money and Suggests Remedy 





HAT makes farmers’ elevators 
lose money? This is a question 


that thousands of managers, di- 
rectors.and patrons of farmers’ elevators 


deal of time during the year in trying 
to answer. Many farmers’ elevators 
have been going behind lately. Why? 
B. H. Critchfield, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies, has been exam- 
ining the records of 100 farmers’ ele- 
vators in North Dakota and Minnesota 
over the last several vears, and in a 
pamphiet giving the results of+this study 





WHERE THE PROFITS GO 


When a farmers’ elevator fails to make money, what 
all over the middle-west spend a good *| iS wrong? It may be lack of support from farmers and 
a consequent volume of grain so small that overhead 
costs per bushel run up. But if volume is adequate and 
‘losses still come, what is the trouble? B. H. Critchfield, 
of the Department of Agriculture, says that ineffective 
hedging is one big source of loss, altho a number of bet- 
ter known leaks are also responsible. We urge every one 
interested in farmers’ elevators to read this article. 
would like to get comments on it from directors 
officers of co-operatives. 


We 
and 


the farmers’ elevator at B— in Angust 
and September, 1923. Farmers deliy- 
ered and stored 10,000 bushels of No. 1 
northern wheat, 
shipped out and sold on the terminal 
market on August 29, 1923. On Sep. 
tember 7, these farmers needed funds 
to meet obligations, surrendered their 
storage tickets, and were paid for their 
grain.”’ 

Here’s the way the deal worked out: 
Cash grain operation—August 29, 1923, 
sold grain, 10,000 bushels No. 1 north- 
ern, at $1.16. Total, $11,600. September- 








he makes an attempt to indicate what 
the answer may be. The pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘A Study of the Operation of Farmers 
Elevators,’’ can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or the 
University of Minnesota. It is worth careful 
study by every one interested in the farmers’ 
elevator movement. 


? 


Ten Causes for Elevator Losses 


Mr. Critchfield has listed the avenues of loss 
that he has run across in the operation of the 
average farmers’ elevator. These are: 

1. Losses from failure to insure properly 
grain, merchandise, buildings and equipment. 
2. Losses from failure to bond officials. 

3 Losses from bad accounts and worthless 
merchandise. 

4. Losses from failure to provide reserves or 
sinking fund to replace deteriorating property. 

5. Losses from failure to collect full charges 
for service. 

6. Losses from failure to detect erronneous 
charges. 

7. Losses in weighing 
elevators. 

8 Losses frem over-grading grain. 

9. Losses from dockage. 

10. Losses from ineffective hedging. 

Some of these are minor leaks and can be 
eured without a great deal of diffieulty.. In- 
stallation of modern bookkeeping systems and a 
thoro-going annual or semi-annual audit would 
stop a number of these avenues of loss. It is 
hard to gauge just how serious each is, but Mr. 


grain in and out of 


Critchfield has estimated the loss due to over- 
grading, over-weighing and under-docking as 
being 2.4 cents per bushel of wheat in 1920, 1.1 
cents in 1921 and .48 of a cent in'1922. Deduct- 
ing these amounts from the margin between 
elevator price and price at terminal, excluding 
railroad rates, leaves a residual margin of 16.09 
cents per bushel for 1920, 17.93 for 1921 and 
9.74 for 1922. Part of this margin is unneces- 
sary and some of it is undoubtedly due to poor 
bookkeeping or lack of the application of ordi- 
nary business practices. For the most part, 
however, it seems that the loss is due to ineffee- 
tive hedging. 

Losses from ineffective hedging may come 
in several ways. An elevator may not hedge 
at all, and lose because of a sudden drop 
in the cash market before the grain arrives 
at the terminal. An elevator may hedge in 
orthodox fashion and still lose money because, 
as Mr. Critchfield points out In some detail, 
the futures market is too erratic to make it 
a sound insuring agent. Or the elevator may 
lose money in the third way by storing grain, 
shipping it and hedging against the sale. If, 
when the farmer decides to turn in his storage 
ticket, the futures market is out of line with 
the cash market, the elevator may suffer an- 
other loss. 

Mr. Critehfield gives a namber of specific 
examples that show how the farmers’ elevator 
can lose money on a hedging proposition. For 
instance, he says: ‘‘Let us follow a deal thru 


7, 1923, bought storage tickets for 10,000 
bushels at $1.2134. Total, $12,175. Loss 
on eash grain, $575. ,Then the hedging op- 
eration: Hedge, August 29, 1923—Bought 
Minneapolis September future at $1.14. Total, 
$11,400. Hedge closed September 7, 1923, 
Sold 10,000 bushels Minneapolis futures at 
$1.1714. ‘Total, $11,725. Gain on hedge, $325. 


Elevator Lost $250 on the Deal 


Note that altho according to the theories. of 
apologists for the Board of Trade, these trans- 
actions ought to cancel each other out, as the 
market shift actually oceurred the elevator lost 
$250 on the deal, or 2.5 cents a bushel. This 


.sort of thing can-be duplicated repeatedly thru 


the seasons back for a number of years. 

What, then, is the elevator going to do about. 
it? If it loses money if it does not hedge and 
loses if it does, what other course is open? Mr. 
Critehfield suggests that the Canadian method 
might be followed and grain shipped on con- 
signment. Then the elevator would simply act 
as a handling ageney and the farmer would 
earry the risk. This would be the same plan as 
is now followed in the case of the livestock 
shipping associations. 

In order to avoid risks on stored grain and 
at the same time help to regulate the flow 
of grain to market, it is suggested that a fed- 
eration of elevators arrange to rent space in 
terminal Warehouses. The terminal storage 
of stored grain would eliminate the losses 
which the present method of selling and hedg- 
ing involves. 


CORN BREEDING AT THE MINNESOTA STATION 


Searching for New Varieties That Will Push the Corn Belt North 


HILE attending the MeNary-Haugen 
bill eonference at St. Paul a couple of 


weeks ago, I took advantage of the op- 
portunity early one morning to slip out to the 
University farm and visit with H. K. Hayes, 
a leading corn breeder of the country. Hayes 
got his start at the Connecticut station about 
fifteen years ago, under the supervision of Dr. 
East, now of Harvard. Hayes was one of the 
first-men in the country to experiment in any 
broad way with the inbreeding and the crossing 
of inbred strains of corn. Since coming to Min- 
nesota, about ten years ago, he has developed 
several hundred inbred strains of Minnesota 
13, Rustlers White Dent, Longfellow Flint and 
King Philip. 

A number of inbred strains have been inbred 
continuously for six years. Of course, most of 
the inbred strains inbred for this length of time 
are decidedly lacking in vigor. He showed me 
one or two, however, that had lost less vigor 
than any other inbreds I have ever seen which 
have been selfed for the same length of time. 

Hayes has a different idea about utilizing in- 
bred strains than most experiment station 
workers. He thinks it will be possible to com- 
bine ten or twelve good inbreds and form a new 
variety which can be given to farmers to grow 
in just the same way as any variety of corn. 
He thinks it will be possible to get a combina- 
tion that will probably yield 10 per cent better 
than the ordinary varieties we now have, and 


By H. A. Wailace 


that will hold up its vigor year after year when 
erown under usual farm conditions. He admits 
that if the cross is made fresh each year, the 
result may be an even greater yield, but thinks 
the handicap of going to the expense. of making 
the cross fresh is enough to make it worth while 
considering this other method. Of course, this 
is all theory as yet, but he is working on it ex- 
perimentally and should get some definite re- 
sults within the next five or six years. 


Many Abnormalities in Minnesota 13 


Hayes says that Minnesota 13, which is one 
of the best varieties of corn for southern Min- 
nesota, probably contains more abnotmalities 
than most any other. On inbreeding, he has 
found that about a third of the ears will throw 
decided freaks, such as albinos, ete. Incident- 
ally, it may be said he has a hunch that there is 
a bare possibility that the light green color 
characterizing certain strains of inbred corn 
may not be altogether a handicap. Hitherto 
most experimenters have emphasized a deep, 
dark green color. There is reason to think, how- 
ever, that such a color is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with yield. 

While driving from one eorn plat to another 
Hayes called attention to a field of the famous 
Minnesota smooth-awned barley. A number of 
years ago, the Minnesota station, by crossing a 


worthless smooth awned barley with the high 
yielding Manchurian barley, with its barbed 
awns, was able by selection to develop a high 
vielding smooth awned barley. No seed has 
been available for distribution, but it is expect- 
ed that within two years considerable quanti- 
ties can be put out to practical farmers, This 
may prove to be a very real contribution not 
only to Minnesota but also to Iowa and Illinois, 
for the reason that we have never had in the 
corn belt a high yielding sort of barley which 
was not disagreeable to shock. 

Besides experimenting with the inbreeding 
of corn, the Minnesota station has also done 
some work with the crossing of varieties. They 
have found some flints that seemed to cross 
very nicely with dents to produce a sort which 
yields as much as the dents, but is from a week 
to ten days earlier. 

Probably the most interesting thing about 
the work conducted at the Mmnesota station 
with corn is the fact that they are inevitably 
going to develop some sorts which will ex- 
tend the corn belt northward. Eventually, 
as the experiment stations do serious work 
with corn breeding, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota will give Iowa more and more genuine 
competition. The northwest has the soil, but the 
short season and lack of adapted varieties have 
hitherto resulted in uncertain yields. This 
handicap is going to be overcome to.a consider- 
able extent during the next twenty years. 
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SWINE REGISTER OF MERIT SUCCEEDS 


Tama County Breeders Measure the Usefulness of Their Brood Sows 


brood sows based: on prolifi- 

cacy of the. sews and vitality 
of the pigs is distinctly helpful to 
the operations of swine breeders is 
being proved by the members of 
the Tama County, Iowa Swine 
The regis- 
ter of merit project was established 
in the county last fall, giving to 
Tama the distinction of being the first county 
in the United States to adopt thé plan. 

The requirements are that a gilt must far- 
row and raise to 60 days of age at least eight 
pigs, none of which shall weigh less than 33 
pounds. A mature sow must farrow and raise 
to 60 days of age nine pigs, each of which must 
weigh at least 36 pounds. All litters must, of 
course, be sired by purebred boars and from 


IT treo a register of merit for 


_ purebred sows. Sows which qualify are desig- 


nated register of merit sows, and their owners 
will distinguish them as such in pedigrees. 


Records Kept on 106 Sows 


This spring twelve breeders kept records on a 
total of 106 sows, and when the pigs had all 
reached the weaning age of 60 days, it was 
found that 29 sows had met the requirements. 
This was 27.3 per cent of the total number 
owned by the breeders who signed up. 

An average of 6.9 pigs per sow were raised 
in 106 litters. The average farrowed per sow 
was 9.45 pigs. The corresponding figures for 
the 29 register of merit sows were 10.82 pigs 
farrowed and 9.93 pigs raised per sow. The reg- 
ister of merit sows thus raised three more pigs 
per sow than the general run of sows in their 
herds. 

Most of the litters had little trouble to make 
the weight requirements at weaning time. The 
average weight per pig of the register of merit 
litters at 60 days was 40.3 pounds, which is sev- 
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eral pounds above the minimum weight for pigs 
from both gilts and sows. A litter of eight pigs 
raised by the Duroe Jersey gilt, Pilot Princess 
1st, weighed 472 pounds, or 59 pounds per pig 


at 60 days of age. These were the largest re- 
corded. The pigs were sired by Mahaska Colo- 
nel and were bred and owned by the Sac and 


Fox Indian Sanitorinm, at Toledo, of which . 


Dr. Jacob Breid is superintendent. This sow 
and litter were given special care and the pigs 
were several pounds heavier than the average 
of any other litter. 

Many of the sows which qualified for the reg- 
ister had only the ordinary good care which a 
breeder of purebreds gives to his entire herd 
of sows and pigs. They came from herds in 
which as many as 22 litters were handled. 
There were sows in these herds, however, which 
raised ten or more pigs that averaged better 
than 40 pounds at weaning time. 

The best record in point of number of pigs 
raised was made by a Duroe sow, Pilot Queen 
1st, owned by Ed Lenhart, Montour. She far- 
rowed 13 pigs and raised all to an average of 
42 pounds. This sow was one of ten and had no 
advantages in care over the others. Black Beau- 
ty, a big type Poland, owned by James D. 
Zhorne, of Tama, raised 12 pigs out of 13, with 
an average weaning weight of 41 pounds. Ken- 
neth Lane, a pig club boy, raised 11 out of 12 
from his Chester White sow, Iowa Rose. 

J. D. Zhorne’s Poland herd qualified more 







". sows for the register than any other 
herd in the county. Nine out of 22 
females met. the requirements. The 
Zhorne herd had an extraordinary 
record, the 22 sows farrowing 183 
pigs and raising 171 to weaning 
time. Lyon Bros., Toledo, produced 
four register of merit litters in Dn- 
rocs, and Frank Wright, Richland 
township, had a similar number in 

his Chester Whites. One of his litters appears 

in the illustration. Ed Lenhart qualified two 

Duroe sows and Russell Winders, also a Duroe 

man, had one sow meet the requirements. Four 

pig club boys made the register of merit. They 
were Floyd Dutoit, Tamworth; Alvin Davis, 

Duroc; Francis Aldrich, Duroc, and Kenneth 

Lane, Chester White. 


A Two Days’ Tour and Picnic 


The results of the register of merit work were 
inspected on a two days’ tour and pienic, July 
23 and 24. Breeders; farmers and newspaper 
men visited each herd and saw the sows and lit- 
ters on the first day, and on the second a pienie 
and program were held. Prof. John M. Evvard 
outlined the plans for the Iowa record of 
merit work with brood sows and also discussed 
feeding subjects. Other speakers were John 
Smoley, Marengo, Iowa, a director of the Na- 
tional Spotted Poland China Association, which 
has a register of merit, and D. F. Malin, live- 
stock editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Much eredit is due County Agent Z. R. 
Mills, who worked zealously to establish the 
register of merit in Tama county. Working 
directly with him were the officers and diree- 
tors of the Tama County Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation, who are: President, Robert Lyon; 
vice-president, Frank Madera; seeretary-treas- 
urer, W. F. Cold; directors, James Zhorne, Rus- 
sell Winders, Clifton Monroe, Morris Jensen. 


WHAT'S DOING AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


Lots of Educational Features, Spiced With Amusements, for Seventieth Anniversary 


OWA farmers are going to have a real, old- 

] fashioned outing at the state fair this sum- 
mer, if the present preparations being 
made for the big exposition are any index. 

It will be the seventieth anniversary of the 
founding of the fair. In commemoration of 
the event, officials are making plans for a big 
anniversary jubilee to be held in connection 
with the. exposition, augmenting a program 
which is already larger than anything. previ- 
ously attempted by any state fair in the 
country. 

The dates of the big outing at Des Moines 
this summer are August 20 to 29, inclusive. 
These are the same relative days as usual, with 
the main program beginning on Friday and 
carrying thru the following Friday. 


Cream of America’s Finest Livestock 


Just what will be the biggest single feature 
of the monster exposition this year is hard to 
say. All of them have grown to giant propor- 
tions since the first state. fair was held at 
Fairfield, Iowa, seventy years ago. The live- 
stock show, of course, will be the largest of 
any held at any state fair in the country. It 
always is. This season there will be somewhere 
between 7,500 and 8,000 head of champion 
horses, cattle, swine and sheep in this one show, 
not counting over 3,000 birds entered in the 
greater poultry and pigeon. show. Experts 
have said that no farmer has a finer chance to 
See the very cream of America’s finest livestock 
than at the Iowa State Fair. It gets bigger 
each year. This summer is no exception, and 
every breed and elass is filled to capacity. 

The greatest surprise of all to fair officials, 
however, has. béen the énormous growth in the 
boys’ and girls’ clubedepartment. There were 


over 2,500 calves on feed’in the lots of the boy 
and girl farmers of the state this summer, pre- 
paring for the final baby beef show at the state 
fair, where the championships will be decided. 
The 500 best.specimens from these 2,500 will 
be selected.and sent to the fair. They will be 
shown in the new baby beef barn in a big show 
by themselves, and are certain to attract the 
interest of every farmer in the state. Equally 
heavy increases have been noted in the boys’ 
and girls’ pig clubs, sheep clubs and poultry 
clubs, each of which will be represented with 
large entries at the exposition. . 

As usual, the junior teams will give continu- 
ous demonstrations each day of the fair in live- 
stoek, grain, garden work, ete: All farmers 
can learn something from these demonstrations. 
There will also be interesting judging contests 
for teams of boys and girls. The junior prizes 
total over $11,000. 

Thousands of dollars are offered for exhibits 
of grain and farm produce, to be made by the 
various counties and individual farms, and an 
enormous array of these displays is expected. 


Dairy Display a New Feature 


Something new this summer will be a com- 
plete dairy display, in which the dairy inter- 
ests of Iowa, exhibits from Washington, D. C., 
from Ames, from the state Dairy Department, 
and others will join. It will occupy: the entire 
special baleony of over 10,000 square feet which 
has just been completed in the agricultural 
building. 

Another new feature will be a series of ex- 
hibits by county Farm Bureaus, in which each 
county will be permitted to exhibit the most 
interesting . project ‘work. which; it has. under- 
taken during the last year. Such activities as 


tuberculosis eradication, co-operative shipping, 
barberry eradication, etc., will be presented. 
The women’s Farm Bureaus will have a similar 
contest in exhibits of: project work. Twenty- 
four counties have already entered in the wo- 
men’s department, presenting such subjects as 
dressmaking, home management, nutrition, ete. 

An apple show, which traces the development 
of the apple from the first seedling down to the 
final packing of the select stock, is another new 
attraction put on in the agricultural building. 

Tremendous interest is being manifested in 
the second team-pulling contest. This will be 
a repetition of the initial contest of this sort, 
which was held at the Iowa State Fair last year 
for draft horses. Over $600 in cash prizes is 
offered for the winning teams, Entries are ex- 
pected from every part of the state. 


Everything New in Farming Methods 


Iowa State College and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as usual, will have 
a big array of displays, showing everything 
new in farming methods. One of the state col- 
lege attractions will be a ‘‘manless plow,’’ 
which operates itself by means of a gas motor. 
The United States exhibit will take up such 
subjects as shipping, silage, barn ventilation, 
pasturage and a dozen or more other topics. 

Farm maehinery and equipment have been 
given an even larger place on the program. 
Forty acres will be devoted to stationary and 
moving displays of machinery and home con- 
veniences of all kinds. There will also be a big, 
mid-season automobile, truck and tractor show. 

In the field of women’s activities, nothing 
has been overlooked in the continuous pro- 
grams which have been. provided for. evety. 
morning and afternoon (Concluded on page 10) 
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Wire Worms and Lime 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I had of timothy 
clover sod this spring that I planned 


forty acres and 


much 

afraid of damage by wire worms. Nel- 
son's encyclopedia recommends, as 
treatment, a dressing of lime. I did 
not have the necessary time or money 
to apply that treatment in the ap- 
“ proved and usual way. I reasoned 
that a tiny pinch of lime in each hill 
might help and that in that way I 
could save the great expense of a suit- 
able dressing of the whole field. I 
procured a sack of hydrated 
the lumber yard, at the expense of 75 
cents, and put a handful in each plant- 
er box every time I filled it with 
corn, with the result that every kernek 
was slightly coated and that a little 
lime dust went into every hill. I fin- 
ished planting May 24 and now, June 
18, the corn stands about three inches 
high and will stretch to six or eight 
inches. From a short distance it ap 
pears like a full stand. A careful 
examination shows that it is not quite 
a full stand but it is much better 
than I dared to expect. 

After planting the weather was cold 
and .I examined the field anxiously 
every day. I found wire worms fre- 
quently but never found one working 
in the kernel and never found a ker- 
ne] that did not grow. Occasionally 
I found the stalk sprout broken off 
near the surface of the ground. I do 
not know for certain whether those 
stalk sprouts continued to grow, but 
have reason to think they did. Since 
the leaves began to unfold a great 
share of them show small round holes 
thru them, in large numbers, which ap- 
pear to haye been pierced before the 
leaf came out of the ground. The 
holes do not seem to materially weak- 
en the plant. I do not know whether 
the lime kept the worms from the 
kernel and from the root and so saved 
great damage or not. What do you 
think about it? 

HERMAN N. 

Worth County, Iowa. 


to plant to corn. I was very 


CURLEY. 


Saving the Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The accompanying table gives the 
details of raising pigs from farrowing 
time Seven sows far- 
rowed both fall and spring litters and 
the eighth sow farrowed in the fall 
and was sold heavy in pig for spring 
farrow. She had a litter, at last re 
port, of ten pigs. Two of the sows 
seemed to have teats that gave milk 
a few days after farrowing and then 
dried up, which starved the four pigs. 
Pigs killed purposely were so-called 
“squawkers” or “squealers.” They dis- 
turb all the sows in hearing and are 
put out of the way for that reason. 

It will be noted that the sows laid 
on but three pigs. Part of this good 
record is due to the active nature of 
the sows and the rest of the credit is 
due to the ration just before farrow- 
ing. All sows are shut up for six days 
previous to farrowing date. The corn 
is reduced to one ear per feed and a 
light feed of oats added with all the 
alfalfa hay the sows will eat. If slop 
has been fed regularly, it is continued 
in the ration, but the quantity is re 
duced. On this modified ration thé 
sows farrow with a minimum amount 
of fever. They lay quietly most of 
the first two days. If a pig lives to be 
forty-eight hours old the sow is not 
likely to kill him. 

The four pigs killed -by horses and 
cattle are the result of allowing the 
sows and pigs to follow cattle to save 


until weaned. 


lime at. 


the grain from the manure. Except in 
one case the pigs so killed were on the 
“runty’’ order and the loss is not as 
great as the table indicates. 

Only ordinary equipment was avail- 
able so far as housing was eoncerned. 
Sanitation and dry bedding at all 
times plus regulation of the ration ac- 
complished the rest. : 

J. J. NEWLIN. 

Polk County, Iowa. 





srood isows farrowingd.........0......0. 8 
Total number of litters.................. 15 
Total pigs farrowed .....................143 
Average number farrowed....... . ee 
Pigs laid on by sows...................... 3 
Starved on spoiled teats................ 4 
Killed by horses or cattle............ 4 
PRM POOIET iscsi cvcscovinsieceserceds 2 
Given away or sold ....................... 2 
RE IIE a sicsssncgervaiticowt conten 3 
eI ooo oaisilis 5 cc wcupocsccecy 3 
Stepped on by attendant............... 1 
RR Souda asccBsincatscecbnacebtccnseconsaes 1 
I IRI coats cicdenicd ccossneercsscstevan 1 
ye RS eee ane 119 
CN) ee. re 8.9 
Per cent of pigs raised.................. 83.2 


” Wallaces’ 


was carrying a white color and was 
lying on the ground. 

Since sorrel is a perennial, it be- 
comes necessary to prevent seed for- 


mation for two years at least. Sweet 
cover does not grow very rapidly 


until the crown years, or second year, 
and it is therefore necessary to sow 
the clover two years in succession 
so that the rapid growth may be ob- 
tained two years in succession. 
W. J. LANE, 
Larue County, Kentucky. 





Country Schools vs. City Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I saw an article in 
Farmer in regard to coun- 
try children not being as bright as 
town children and thought our com- 
munity must be an,exception for con- 
solidation has cut off just half of our 
township, yet the five remaining ru- 
ral schools are sending eighteen pupils 
to high schools and furnished the val- 
edictorian for the Adel high school 
class this year, and the girl with the 
highest scholastic honors at the State 





alas! 


plight hé can not get away. 





‘*GAD-ABOUTS ” 


In very truth I stand, in sooth, within a prophet’s shoes; I 
claim that gadding does more harm than seven kinds of booze. 
Should I be-crank my benzine tank and forth at evening roam, I'll 
bet my pants there's not a chance I'd find a soul at home. 
crowding to the pieture shows to blow their shekels in, or scooting, 
where nobody knows, in jitneys made of tin. 
as they pass before my humble home; the air is filled with fumes of 
gas which comes from Teapot Dome. 

In other days, before each jay possessed a bus of tin, if you an 
evening call should pay, you'd find the neighbors in. 
That day is past when home’s charms hold their sway. We're 
out to spill the midnight oil wpon the Great White Way. 
we rise at break of morn, and hie to bed at eight; such old-time 
bunk we view with scorn; it’s getting out-of-date. 
who is content to by his fireside stay is some poor wight in such a 
The good old days who's thrifty ways 
our fathers thought worth while, are all forgot when nights are 
fraught with sporting, jazz and style. 

To take a night off now and then, in which to paint the town, 
would be no crime if *twixt the times we sort of settle down. 
ne'er will climb the heights sublime to true success, I know, who’s 
home is just a place to stop when they've nowhere to go. 
hear me out! you gad-abouts, as you go skidding past: 
est need’s more useful deeds than stepping on the gas.—H. C. Fort. 
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I hear their tooting 
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How to Get Rid of Sorrel 


To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

Your June 13 issue carried an arti- 
cle on sorrel which attracted my at- 
tention, and for the benefit of your 
subscriber I want to give him a very 
“sure cure” for this pesky weed. I 
fought it with salt, oil, plows, harrows, 
hoes and iron sulphate for ten years, 
but to no avail. Finally I applied two 
tons of ground limestone per acre to 
my land and then sowed forty pounds 
of unhulled sweet clover seed per acre 
two years in succession. It killed the 
sorrel, root and branch. 

I was led to believe that sorrel 
would not thrive on well-limed soil, 
but by experimenting I found this to 
be untrue, as I have found it growing 
lustily along with red clover on limed 
soils. However, sorrel or any other 
weed has a very poor chance fighting 
sweet-clover, since the clover makes 
a very early and rapid growth, and its 
branches run up straight and tall 
which very early shuts out the sun- 
light from the sorrel. In midsummer 


by parting the standing clover I found 
that the sorrel, instead of having a 
red color and standing up straight, 


year was born and 
raised and went to school the first 
eight years in our township. It would 
seem to me that this test would prove 
that the children in ovr schools were 
very nearly equal to the town chil- 
dren. The other townships must com- 
pare favorably because of the twen- 
ty-three in the Adel graduating class 
fourteen were from the rural schools. 
FRANK ORTON. 
Dallas County, Iowa. 


University this 





Lambasting Congressmen 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Can you get me a list of how each 
of our congressmen voted on the Mce- 
Nary-Haugen bill? If I ever get a 
chance at election, I’ll lambast those 
birds who voted against it. 

F. G. KOCHERSPERGER. 

Mills County, Iowa. 


Remarks: There~is no chance for 
any lambasting in Iowa on that score. 
Every iowa congressman voted right. 
Farmers in Missouri, Minnesota and 
Illinois have a few congressmen who 
voted on the wrong side, however.— 
Editor. 





Protection for All or None 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After analyzing the vote on the Me 
Nary-Haugen bill, you requested your 
readers to let you know what they- 
think of the agricultvral situation. 

Truly, it would be becoming mod. 


esty to say what we think when there” 


is so much ve feel 
know. 

1. We knew the margin and limit 
of*our credit is measured by the un- 
eerned increment of our land after de 
ducting the original cost plus subse 
quent mortgages. 

2. We know that this is largely due 
to an unjust relationship of agricul- 
ture to capital and industry. 

3. We know the cream of fertility 
has been skimmed from thousands of 
acres of our best soil in an attempt 
to wrest a profit under these adverse 
conditions. 

4. We know that an unescapable 
burden of public and private debt was 
incurred when dollars were cheap, that 
farmers must pay. their portion with 
dear dollars and that the only effee 
tive remedy proposed to correct this 
discrepancy, the MecNary-Haugen Dill, 
was defeated not alone by forces in 
imical to agriculture, but by inaction 
and in some measure the assistance 
of farm organization leaders who have 
acquired a commercial bias. 

Right here let me say it has for 
months appeared to me in your ed- 
itorials that you have called the Farm 
Bureau, the Union and the Grange to 
book, but shied away from any com- 
ment on the Farmer Grain Dealers ex- 
cept to say “and others.” 

Now, anyone vitally interested and 
familiar with the development of the 
Farmer Grain Dealers knows that af- 
ter many failures success was attained 
by a few determined men selecting 
ene of their number to conduct the 
elevator. 

They studied and met the problems 
together. As difficulties diminished 
and managers grew more efficient, the 
vigilance of the directors slackened un- 
til today much sentiment that domi- 
nates the activities of the Farmer 
Grain Dealers emanates from the grain 
trade rather than from the farm. 

This is accusing no one of malicious 
intent, but change of occupation and 
association changes one’s perceptions. 
If the “hand that rocks the cradle 
molds our national destiny,” likewise, 
the hand that carries the swill pail 
must shape our agricultural policy or 
we are undone. 

In the last issue of the American 
Co-operative Journal, the editor boasts 
that they opposed the paternalistic 
McNary-Haugen bill. In the same is 
sue, he states the Farmer Grain Deal- 
ers are preparing to go on the ex: 
changes regularly. Now the facts are 
we have a law and court decisions to 
substantiate the assumption that we 
ean go on the exchange co-operatively 
if we will and follow up advantages 
already gained. At Rockwell, we are 
ready to assist in a co-operative ven- 
ture, nothing less. 

As to paternalism, it has become the 
settled policy of the United States, so 
let congress extend that same protec 
tion to the third factor in our econom- 
ie structure or discontinue the prac 
tice altogether. 

But since we know they will not do 
the latter, let us as farmers, regard- 


we absolutely 


less of politics or farm organization, © 


pull together for a measure as effec 
tive in purpose as the McNary-Haugen 
bill. The idea proposed by one of your 
correspondents to select an agricul 
tural council from all farmer organiza 
tions is not a bad idea. 
R. A. HOLMAN. 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 
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This catalogue in 
your home means 


money saved 
Mail the coupon below 


“Now 








One Copy Is Yours—Free 


One copy of this new 728-page Fall and 
Winter catalogue is ready for you. It costs 
you absolutely nothing. Asking for it puts 
you under no obligation. 

You need only fill in and return the 
coupon. We will send the catalogue free. 

We want you to find out how valuable 
this, book will be to you. We want you to 
learn how much it will save you and your 
family. 


or in Europe — anywhere to get the best 
goods for our customers at the lowest prices. 
Millions in cash are available. And his first 
consideration is — get the quality our cus- 
tomers want and get it at prices that give 
our customers most for their money. 


500,000 New Customers 
Won Bv Our Big Values Last Year 


“Investigate. Find out if it pays you to con- 


Your Order Shipped Within 24 Hours 


With a saving, with your satisfaction guar- 
anteed, with the quality of everything you 
buy backed by a fifty-two year old reputa- 
tion for selling honest goods—with these 
advantages you are also assured prompt 
service. Most of our orders are shipped 
within 24 hours, nearly all in 48 hours. 

So use the coupon. Get the new catalogue. 


tinue buying from habit alone. Compare 
prices on everything for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family. See for yourself the saving 
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500,000 more people bought from Ward’s 
last year than ever before. In three years 
our customers have doubled their total pur- 
chases from Ward’s! Why? Because 4 
Ward’s prices brought them a saving. ! 
Because they got more in actual value. We ; 
never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 4 

1 

a 


Our Force of Merchandise Experts 
and $50,000,000 Cash Produced 
Thousands of Bargains 


Every buyer of ours is a merchandise expert. 
He knows quality and how to get it. He 
knows value and where to get it. 

He is free to go anywhere—in America 


Chicago, KansasCity, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Oakland, Cal. Fe. Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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lowa Republican Farm Plank 


At the Iowa republican state con- 
vention, at Des Moines last week, the 
following plank on agriculture was 
adopted: 

“Most of the economic injustices 
which have oppressed our farmers dur- 
ing the last three years have been the 
direct and natural results of unsound 
legislation by a democratic congress 
and unwise and incapable direction of 
the government by a democratic ad- 
ministration. Under a republican ad- 
Ministration laws have been enacted 
which have done much to correct the 
mistakes due to democratic incompe- 
tence, such as the packers and stock- 
yards act, which insures to the pro 
ducer fair treatment at the great live- 
stock markets; the futures trading 
act, which makes it possible to prevent 
undue manipulation on the grain ex- 
change; the co-operative act, which 
gives farmers the right to organize co- 
operatively for the marketing of their 
products; the intermediate credit act 
of 1923, which for the first time pro 
vides a system of personal credit for 
productive purposes; the federal ware- 
house act, which is being rapidly ex- 
tended and which will make it pos- 
sible for farmers to market their staple 
products in an orderly way. These and 
other acts of lesser importance consti- 
tute a foundation upon which a sound 
and profitable system of agriculture 
can be built. 

“Notwithstanding the benefits which 
have resulted from the enactment of 
such legislation, it is the duty of the 
government to enact such further leg- 
islation as may be necessary to re 
store a normal relationship between 
the prices of agricultural products and 
the prices of other commodities. The 
distorted relationship largely the 
result of government action and should 
be corrected by the agency which 
caused it. 

“We endorse the principles of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, and we commend 
the Iowa congressmen for their whole- 
hearted support of the idea of “equal- 
ity of agriculture” in the sixty-eighth 
congress. It was defeated in the house 
and it will be interesting for the farm- 
ers of Iowa to remember that about 25 
per cent more democrats voted against 


is 


it than republicans, and that the repre- | 


sentative who did more to kill it than 
any other one man was a Wisconsin 
insurgent, a devoted and zealous fol- 
lower of Senator La Follette, the inde 
pendent candidate for president. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the one so 
cialist member of the house, who 
now leading his party in support of 
the senator from Wisconsin, voted 
against the bill. 

“We urge congress to continue the 
fight until the farmers of the United 
States have been given legislation 
which will enable them to obtain eco 
nomic equality with labor and indus- 
try. The restoration of the farmer’s 
dollar to its pre-war purchasing power 
is the biggest problem before the peo- 
ple of the United States today. That 
labor and industry are able to function 
on a higher price level than the farm- 
er is due in large measure to preferen- 
tial legislation and intensive co-opera- 
tion. We demand similar legislation 
for the farmer. 

“We approve the recent lowering of 
the rediscount rates by the federal re- 
serve banks, and we urge on the Feder- 
al Reserve Board the possibility and 
the desirability of maintaining a stable 
price level at 60 or 70 per cent above 
pre-war. A stable price level of this 
sort will permit the maximum of jus- 
tice between the various classes of so- 
ciety.” 


is 





Reduced Rates to Iowa State Fair 


Iowans who spend their vacations at 
the state fair this summer, August 20- 
29, will be given the privilege of re- 
duced railroad rates from any point 
within the state, according to an- 
nouncements received from the West- 
ern Passenger Association. 








* Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hog prices, after remaining 
unaccountably low during the first 
part of July, finally began to rise, go- 
ing above $9 a hundred during the lat- 
ter part of the month. Prices were so 
low during the first part, however, 
that the average for the entire month 
of July was around $7.70 a hundred. 
The first effect of the rapidly rising 
corn prices was to cause the dumping 
of a lot of hogs on the market, which 
served to keep hog prices down a little 
longer this summer than would other- 
wise have been expected. 

A Chicago price of $7.70 a hundred 
for hogs in July is about the equiva- 
lent of 73-cent corn on a Chicago No. 2 
basis, or about 60 cents a bushel for 
corn on Iowa farms. Sixty cents a 
bushel at this time of year is below 
cost of production and also 30 to 40 
cents a bushel below what the country 
elevators are offering for corn. In spite 
of the recent rapid rise in hog prices, 
the adjustment between hogs and corn 
is still far out of line. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 
erage corn price for the twelve months 
preceding the time of marketing the 
hogs, shows a loss this month of $2.01 


1910 {911 





a hundred, or slightly less than last J 


month. The average corn in the July 
hog cost on a Chicago No. 2 weighted 
basis 80.9 cents a bushel. As a ten- 
year average hogs have sold in the 
month of July at a price equivalent to 
12 bushels of such corn. The value of 
12 bushels of 80.9-cent cern gives $9.71 
as the corn price of hogs for July of 
1924. The actual price was $7.70 a hun- 
dred, or there was a loss of $2.0l-.a 
hundred. 

The summer strengthening in hog 
prices which we have been predicting 
for several months past, has finally 
taken place. It is to be expected that 
hogs will continue strong in price dur- 
ing August, most of September, and 
possibly part of October. There is 
practically no chance, however, that 
hog prices will advance sufficiently so 
that our chart will show a profit at 
any time during the next three or four 
months. Sometime in 1925, it is prob- 
able that the chart will gradually work 
into a profit area and that hog prices 
will finally move almost as sensational- 
ly as corn prices have during the past 
month. ‘There is likely to be a world 
shortage of hogs in 1925 or 1926. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers in July of 1924 averaged $9.75 
a hundred, or somewhat under the 
price earlier in the summer. These 
1,300-pound fat steers markeied in July 
of 1924 were fattened on corn which 
cost 80 cents a bushel on 2 Chicago 
Ne. 2 weighted basis. As an average 
often years, it has required the equiv- 
alent of 77.2 bushels of such corn to 
convert a feeder weighing 1,000 pounds 
the preceding January into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the July market. 
Last January, a 1,000-pound feeder cost 
$61.50 and the total cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer in July was around 
$123.26. The selling price was $9.75 a 
hundred, or $126.75 a head, which indi- 
cates a profit of $3.49 a head. 

Fat cattle continue to sell fairly well 
in spite of considerable unemployment 





of labor. While there are probably 
more than a million men out of work 
in the cities, it is nevertheless true 
that those men who are emplayed are 
getting practically war-time wages. 
They still have a taste for good beef, 
and are gratifying it to a considerable 
extent. There is enough unemploy- 
ment, however, to give a slight- under- 
current of weakness to the cattle 
market. 

There is going to be a lot of soft 
corn this fall, and this probably means 
a considerable demand for feeder cat- 
tle. Many men are likely to pay more 
than they should for their feeders early 
this fall and then send them to market 
early in the winter half fat and sell 
them at a considerable sacrifice be- 
cause sO many other men are sending 
in their cattle at the same time. 
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What’s Doing at the Iowa 
State Fair 


(Continued from page 7) 
of the fair. 
such subjects as canning, sewing, 
home decoration, diet and health. Each 
day’s program includes an interesting 
series of plays and pageants in fulj 
costume. Art lectures, style showg 
and baby health contests add 
greater variety. 

Another new feature of interest ig 
an adult health contest, open to any. 
one in the state. Men and women be 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 will be 
given medical examinations free of 
charge, in an effort to find the health. 
iest man and woman in Iowa. A corpg 
of specialists will be on duty thruout 
the fair and hundreds of Iowans are 
expected to take advantage of thig 
contest. Each person will be given a 
score card and an analysis of their 
physical rating in the contest. 

There will, of course, be hundredg 
of other attractions of an educational 
nature, equally interesting to farmers, 


| It will be a real, old-fashioned fair, at 


which every farmer can gather ideag 
that will mean real profits to him ip 
the coming year. 

Amusements galore have been en 
gaged for the lighter side of the expo 
sition. Five days of horse racing with 
purses of more than $27,000 headline 
the program. Chief among these will 
be a world championship pace for 
$5,000 between Single G., 1:58%%, Mar- 


garet Dillion, 1:58%4, and Sir Roch } 
1:59%,. These three champions will 


race on Saturday, August 23. Two 
days of auto races, with eighteen fa 
mous drivers entered, finish out the 
card of seven days’ racing. 

A complete airplane circus, embrac- 
ing all kinds of stunt flying, parachute 
drops and aerial acrobatics has been 
scheduled for each afternoon and eve- 
ning. Added to this, for the grand- 
stand program, are twelve thrilling 
circus acts, auto polo, and concerts by 
noted bands. A total of seven bands 
and musical organizations, headed by 
Patrick Conway, has been engaged for 
the entire period of the fair. 

The big. night feature will be 
“Tokyo,” a fireworks spectacle depict- 
ing the great Japanese earthquake of 
last fall. This will be the largest 
fireworks spectacle ever put on in 
Iowa. 

On four nights, in the livestock pa- 
vilion, will be the famous state fair 
society horse shows, with big stakes 
for saddle horses, driving horses, tan- 
dems, park horses and other interest- 
ing classes. These will begin on Mon- 
day, August 25, and continue thru 
Thursday night. 

No less an entertainment feature 
will be the state horseshoe pitching 
tournament scheduled, with over $600 
in cash prizes, for Iowa’s championn 
hurlers. “This is for individuals and. is 
open to anyone in the state who wish- 
es to compete. Large bleachers have 
been provided for spectators. 

Another unusual event will be a 
genuine pedigreed dog show, managed 
by eastern dog fanciers, and bringing 
to Iowa some of the famous strings of 
dogs from Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York and Chicago. It will also include 
exhibitions of attacking, charging and 
jumping by prize police dogs. 

The admission to the fair will re 
main at 50 cents. Camping ground, 2s 
usual, is to be furnished free of charge 
thruout the fair. The big 80-acres free 
camping tract was never in finer con- 
dition. 

“We are going to have the biggest 
state fair ever witnessed in this coun- 
try,” Secretary Corey said last week. 
“We expect to see it break all attend- 
anee records, for there never was @ 
program like it before, either in size 
or attractiveness. No farmer or his 
family can afford to miss this grand 
old outing this summer.” 





Thompson: ‘Do you know how to rup 
a motor car?” ; 
Jackson: ‘‘Why, I thought I did until 


I had a short conversation with a police- 
man yesterday.” 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai! themselves of Mr. Dickerson'* expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Buying Fence Posts 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Which is the best value, to buy 5- 
inch round white cedar posts at 40 
cents each or 7-inch half-round white 
cedar posts at 36 cents? Would you 
advise creosoting white cedar posts? 
How should the creosote be applied, by 
painting it on or by dipping the posts 
in the creosote?” 

According to data given in Bulletin 
919, “Relative Durability of Post Tim- 
bers,” Ohio State University, the wood 
at the center of the tree is not so good 
as the wood just inside the sapwood, 
this characteristic being especially no- 
ticeable with such woods as the white 
cedar, catalpa, locust, oaks, and so on. 
With white cedar, the decay usually 
began at the heart, and quite frequent- 
ly all that was left of the post where 
it enters the ground was a half-circle 
next to the sap wood. According to 
this, the round posts at 40 cents would 
be better than the half round at 36 
cents. 

As for creosoting, it probably would 
pay to creosote the white cedar posts, 
but it will pay much better to use 
cheaper posts, such as willow, box- 
elder, poplar, cottonwood, ash, and so 
on. The first cost of such posts will 
be only a fraction of that for white 
cedar, the life after creosoting will be 
nearly as great, and the cost of the 
creosote will be very little more per 
post. 

No matter what kind of wood is 
used, the butts of the posts should be 
soaked in hot creosote, and generally 
the whole post should then be dipped 
in it. Write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and to your agricultural experi- 
ment station for bulletins giving com- 


plete instructions for doing the creo | 


sote work. 





Power for Silo Filling 


A number of subscribers have in- 
quired as to the power required for 
silo filling under various conditions 
and especially as to the effect of 
height of silo on power required. Also 
the rapid increase in the number of 
pit and semi-pit silos, and of the new 
machines for cutting the silage in the 
field, make this question of even 
greater importance. 

Up until the last year or so, very 
little definite authoritative informa- 
tion was available as to the the exact 
power required to operate silo fillers 
of different sizes at various capacities 
and under different conditions. How- 
ever, a series of comprehensive tests 
as to power requirements have been 
Started at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, using electric power for the work, 
and at Ohio State University, using 
a balanced or cradled tractor engine 
as a dynamometer. Already many in- 
teresting points have been brought 
out, and the tests are to be continued 
this present season. These tests are 
Particularly valuable in that they are 
Made under actual field conditions and 
by using the regular equipment and 
help. 

Several months ago much interest 
Was aroused by an article from a 
prominent agricultural engineer point- 
ing out the fact that theoretically the 
amount of power required to operate a 
blower depends largely on the amount 
of air moved, which in turn depends on 
the intake opening, the size, length, 
turns, surface, and so on of the deliv- 
ery pipe, and so on. Hence an ensi- 


lage cutter with a long pipe will de- 


liver less air than one with a short 
pipe and hence should require less 





power to operate. Experiments on 
blowing machinery have shown that 
this theory works out pretty well in 
practice, so far as moving air alone is 
concerned, and it was argued from this 
that possibly it might require less 
power to fill a high silo than a low 
one. 

The department of agricultural en- 
gineering at the University of Wiscon- 
sin made this a part of their tests, and 
found the theory breaks down so far 
as the combined cutting and elevating 
is concerned. In every case, the horse 
power hours per ton of silage elevated 
was greater with the higher silos, 
which is to be expected. In three 
cases out of four, the higher silos re- 
quired a higher horse power to oper- 
ate, even tho the tons per hour were 
cut down somewhat. The increase in 
draft from 30 feet to 100 feet of height 
was about 12 per cent and apparently 
increased about in proportion with the 
increase in height. 

One point brought out forcible in the 
Ohio tests was the increased power re- 
quired with dull knives. This showed 
that after cutting about twenty loads 
with a set of factory ground knives, 
the knives became quite dull, and that 
the knives in this condition not only 
required about 15 per cent more pow- 
er, but that the quality of silage was 
not so good with the dull knives. 
These tests also indicated that uneven 
feeding did not require more power 
per ton of silage, as had been expect- 
ed. Full details of the Wisconsin tests 
can be found in the January, 1924, is- 
sue of Agricultural Engineering, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., and of the Ohio tests 
in the March, 1924, issue of the same 
magazine. 


Preventing Hay Ropes From 
Twisting 
A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“I wish to put a new hay fork rope 
in my barn, and would like to know 
how to prevent its twisting when we 
go to use it. I have put in three new 
ropes in my time and have had lots of 
trouble from them twisting. Some- 
times I have taken them out and 
dragged them a couple of miles, which 
seemed to help some. Sometimes I 
would turn them end for end. The 
last rope twisted so badly on us that 
we ruined it. Can you give us some 
method to prevent this trouble?” 

This twisting trouble our corre- 
spondent describes is peculiar to hay 
ropes and other ropes where the heavy 
pull always comes in the same direc- 


tion, and practically no pull the other 
way. Due to the twisted lay of the 
rope, there is a strong tendency for 
the rope under heavy pull to turn so as 
to keep the same flat place to the pul- 
ley, and there is no reversing tend- 
ency as the rope is pulled back. A 
braided rope or a wire cable does not 
have this twisting tendency so strong. 

The two ideas our subscriber has 
used are the ones commonly relied on 
to keep down this twist, but they are 
not always sufficient unless done fre- 
quently, and this is considerable trou- 
ble. The best solution for this trouble 
is to attacfi the rope to the singletree 
with a gwivel and then, instead of ty- 
ing the other end to the hay track 
carriage, attaching it to the carriage 
with a ball bearing attachment so that 
the end of the rope will be free to turn 
at any time. A ball bearing rope end 
attachment of this type can be bought 
on the market, or can easily be made 
from an old automobile or bicycle cup 
and cone ball bearing or a small ball 
thrust bearing used on automobile 
fans, drive shafts, rear axles, and so 
on. Try this and see if it does not 
stop the twisting troubles. 
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Ten Years from Now 


—you will still be glad you 
bought a New Deere this year 


OUR New Deere will still be going strong. It will 
have paid for itself long before. It will have 
many years of good seed bed-making ahead of it. 
You will be mighty proud of its good work, light 
draft and easy operation—mighty glad that you 
bought a New Deere—the leading plow of its type. 


Note these features: The New Deere has gen- 


uine John Deere bottoms, 
famous for good work, scouring and long wear. Quick detachable 
shares. Perfectly balanced weight is all-wheel-carried—pulls light. 
Doubie-bail construction—holds to its work at uniform depth. High- 
grade material throughout—lasts much longer than ordinary plow. 
Write today. iui'n2s% ine alias 2a Bose, als, 
Illinois; ask for Folder EF-445 








JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















A better furnace, selling 
at a reasonable price / 


Keeping quality up and price down is an outstanding 
purpose at the Green COLONIAL Furnace factory. ou 
still get the Better Heating Principle and all the ex- 
clusive COLONIAL features at the old 1917 price. 


Every COWONIAL attains a higher and more exacting 
standard than the purchaser demands. hat’s why the 
sname “COLONIAL” means so much. That explains,the 
anon increasing number of installations in farm 


homes. at's why most COLONIALS long outlive 


nod. their guarantee. 

See your COLONIAL dealer; or, write us. 
GREEN FOUNDRY & FURNACE WORKS 
Established Since 1869 Des Moines, lowa 


-GREEN 


COLOMIAL 


FURNACE 








REMEMBER 

The price of the 
COLONIAL is now 
no higher than in 
1917, and the same 
high quality is 
maintained. This is 
made possible by 





furnace, and high- 
ly efficient factory 
methods. 















































ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOXES O = ® 
Bullt of WHITE - 
PINE, in 5 SUES, 4 
4 ft. G in. to 12 soaee . 
: 1 LH Specially processed. Fire and wind resist- 
ft. 6 in. long, He d will last f 1 
ip 20 to 60 bu. ca- HLHT ing: ne guywires, no tightening of tape 
4 Ly mr 8 a a Unequalled for cold climates. Heep silage 
— resh and sweet t no more than wood 
a es — " HS wave Silos and = endorsed ‘oo thouenadi 
= =~ — sO maker = pecial terms if you order now. Our 
of Crates, Hand Feeders, Stock and Supply s =. free Silo book tells the story —write for it. 
Tanks. Shipped on approval. Write for special Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
e ENSE B,. Alta, la. 
press. PRESS SENSES, Box ’ MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
RIA, ILLINOIS 
Free Catalog {= colors explains i Kalemasce, sch “Peoria, Uh Steen. Inds 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 





any running 
. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Ce. 
SS Eim St..Quiney, Wl, 


Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 








STER catsand piles on har- at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
C OR. HARVESTER cutsande idea, plan or easy terms. Say which state iaterested in 
Man andhorsecuts and shocks Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information 

bundle Binder. Solid in every “ 


attach a inn i 
picture of Harvester. PROCESS G.'CO., Salina. =— 


H S, FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Scattered Seeds 


We have been playing with a crystal 
radio set. Sometimes when we tune 
in, we get the music or lecture as 
clearly as tho the singer or speaker 
were in the room. Again we turn the 
dial too far one way or the other and 
there is no sound. 

It seems to us that this just missing 
to get the sounds in the air because of 
our own faulty manipulation of the 
dial corresponds to those times when 
we fail to get in touch with our own 
folks and others whose lives cross 
ours. Many a time in spite of careful 
sowing and watering of the child gar- 
den, there has been no _ response, 
There have also been times when im- 
pressions have been fixed in a flash as 
light fixes the picture on a negative, 
or sound darts into the ear from a 
wire. Perhaps the times when we get 
these “volunteer crops” are the times 
when the dial is set just right; when 
we “tune in” to make the best contact 
with others, or when they are tuned in 
ready to receive the messages we 
send. 

So many important decisions trace 
back to a chance word or touch. We 
learned of one such today when a 
young lady gave us the following poem 
with the suggestion that we pass it on 
thru Wallaces’ Farmer. “There is a 
story to it,” she said. We publish the 
poem below,:and here is the story: 
Last September our friend in casual 
conversation with a school teacher 
told of the work of Dr. Grenfeel in 
northern Newfoundland, and comment- 
ed on how interesting such work must 
be. 

The teacher turned the thought over 
in her mind. It grew and grew with 
the result that when this school year 
closed she took passage at her own 
expense for Cooks Harbor, and is this 
summer giving six weeks of her vaca- 
tion without pay in teaching the fisher 
folk in Cooks Harbor, Newfoundland. 

Her lefter today told of acquaint- 
ances made on shipboard. “I told a 
sweet little Canadian nurse,” she said, 
“how a chance remark of yours led me 
here and she quoted the following: 


“As I wander thru my garden, 
Gathering fruits from seeds 
sown, 
There are many things I think of, 
Things I really should have known. 
Many seeds I planted wisely, 
And some I scattered without care, 
Little dreaming that the ones I scat- 
tered 
Would take root and bloom so fair. 
But the ones I lavished care on 
Seemed to fade and sometimes die; 
Was the fault the seed or sowing? 
Who can tell the reason why? 
Now I know that seeds and sowing 
Are not all that we should know. 
I have learned that there’s a some- 
thing— 
Something mortals can not sow.” 


I’ve 


When Secretary Wallace recently 
broadcasted a friendly greeting over 
WHO, Bankers’ Life station, Des 
Moines, he quoted the first message 
sent by telegram: “What God hath 
wrought,” and reminded us that the ra- 
dio is one of many modern miracles 
wrought by God to be discovered by 
man. We can never know how slight 
a turn of the wrist may turn us away 
from the “something” we need to sow. 





For Sunburn 


Sunburn may cause much pain and 
discomfort. To ease the sunburn, try 
the following lotion sprayed on or dab- 
bled on with a piece of cotton: To haif 
a pint of hot water add a level tea- 
spoon of boric acid powder, then add 
twenty drops of carbolic acid and 
shake well. 


The Rural Home 


The following outline and suggestive 
programs for rural clubs are based on 
Vol. 6 of the proceedings of the sixth 
national conference of the American 
Country Life Association. Printed 
copies of this 225-page cloth bound 
volume can be secured from the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, room 
1849 Grand Central Termina! Building, 
New York City. It contains a wealth 
of material for study and reference of 
which only a small part has been used 
in the suggestive programe given. A 
similar volume on Rural Health, with 
equally valuable subject matter, will 
be mailed free to the first hundred 
farmers’ clubs or country life club 
representatives applying for it. 


Study Outline 


I. The rural home as a factor in na- 
tional welfare. 


Home is made up of all the agencies 
that contribute to the physical, mental, 
social and spiritual development of 
the family. 

Home and family originated under 
rural conditions and are still at their 
best there. Hence the rural commu- 
nity should be best equipped to lead 
the way in setting standards of phys- 
ical and mental health which make 
for good citizenship. 

The progress of a community is de- 
termined by the coéperation of the 
homes of which it is composed. 


II. What the individual home must 
set as its goal. 

1. To center attention on human 
welfare. 

2. To measure farming by the qual- 
ity of life led in the home, not by the 
quantity of money made on the farm. 

3. To stand for a happier, fuller life 
for all children, not only for those of 
the immediate household. 

4. To be a center of positive health. 
(a) By learning the standard which 
distinguish prize children from scrub 
children. (b) By providing conditions 
in which it is easy to form good health 
habits and hard to form poor health 
habits. (c) By bringing the hours of 
farm and home labor down to a stand- 
ard which will promote both mental 
and physical efficiency. (d) By learn- 
ing to regard periodic rest periods and 
vacations as a business investment. 

5. To provide recreational and ed- 
ucational opportunities for the fam- 
ily. (a) By recognizing that success- 
ful homemaking depends on a wise use 
of leisure. (b) By recognizing fun as 
a part of well-balanced living. (c) By 
accepting the truth that children need 
play and companionship as an outlet 
for surplus energy; for health; as a 
stimulant for work; to become “good 
sports” and good citizens. (d) By 
learning how little it costs to provide 
good reading, music, indoor and out- 
door games. (e) By training children 
to contribute their share to good times 
by reading aloud as well as being read 
to; telling stories as well as listening; 
singing as well as winding the vic- 
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Franklin County Farm Bureau Folks at Play 


We had two interesting letters regarding the little play, “The Hen 
Party,” published in Wallaces’ Farmer in December. 
criticising us for using a frivolous play in the poultry department. 
Rebecca M. Atkinson, home demonstration agent of Franklin county, 
wrote enclosing the following photographs of the caste of “The Hen 
Party” as given by Morgan township men and women. 

We are glad to reproduce these pictures of Franklin county Farm 
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One lady wrote in 
Miss 

















trola; playing in the household orches. 
tra (perhaps being the ones to start it: 
if mother and father have lost their 
initiative); making simple equipment 
for the home playground ‘instead of 
longing for money to buy it; recogniz- 
ing their responsibility in helping to 
make the home a pleasant place. 

6. To cultivate sociability. (a) By 
neighborliness. (b) By substituting 
simple hospitality for elaborate enter- 
taining. 

7. To stimulate community activi- 
ties, by making them “ours” instead of 
“theirs.” 


Ill. What the community must set 
as its goal. 


1. To solve the problem of how ru- | 


ral communities may secure such in- 
stitutions as libraries, hospitals, rec 
reation centers and high schools. Ag 
a consumer of city products, the farm- 
er helps pay for such institutions in 
the towns. How can he overcome the 
difficulties that make it impossible for 
him to finance them in his own com. 
munity? 

2. To carry on temporary equiva- 
lents for the institutions mentioned 
under “1.” (a) By securing coGépera- 
tion from such agencies as: 
American Country Life Association; 
the American Library Association; 
State Library Association; public and 
private health organizations; state 
and county extension service; depart- 
ments of education; Grange; Farmers’ 
Educational and Codéperative Union; 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America; Y.M.C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A.; Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts; 
Farm Bureau; 
county, state and national educational 
bulletins. (b) By community activ- 
ities such as: Establishing and con- 
ducting centers for traveling libraries; 
educational exhibits; health cam- 
paigns such as “Better Babies” and 
“Fitter Families” contests; campaigns 


. for improved sanitation at schools and 


fair grounds; weighing and measuring 
of children; hot school lunches; codép- 
erative agencies. 





A HOUSEHOLD AID 

Adhesive plaster has a great variety of 
uses independent of its surgical applica- 
tion. In the household, the workshop, the 
factory, and in traveling, it has an al- 
most inexhaustible list of every-day uses. 

It is excellent for mending and repair- 
ing clothing, furniture, shoes, leather 
purses, hand-bags and pocketbooks, cor- 
Sets, gloves, girdles, glassware, window- 
panes, leather binding of books. Any- 
thing made of rubber can be repaired, 
patched and made serviceable, including 
bicycle and auto tires, water bags, syr- 
inges, hose, raincoats and boots. 

Packages sent by express or mail can 
be strengthened and closed with adhesive 
plaster, which is applied and removed 
with ease. Strips of it make serviceable 
weather strips to seal cracks and crevices 
in a room, and make suitable hinges for 
covers of pasteboard boxes.—Library Cir- 
culars No. 8&6. 





TO REMOVE A FISH-HOOK 

When the barbed end of a fish-hook 
has entered the flesh, do not attempt to 
remove it by pulling it directly out. The 
better plan is to depress the shank of 
the hook, push the point forward and on- 
ward in an upward direction and bring 
it out on the surface at another point. 
The barbed end is then cut off with wire 
cutter or file. The barbed end having 
been removed, the hook can be extract- 
ed by pulling on the shank without dam- 
age to the tissues. 





PARAFFIN HELPS 
If the door squeaks, apply a little par- 
affin. 
If the bureau drawers don’t pull out 
smoothly, put on some paraffin. 
If the casters drop out of the legs of 


the bed, fill up the holes with paraffin 


and insert the casters. _ 

If you want to amuse the children, give 
them some paraffin to use as modeling 
clay. 

If you need covers for china bowls, fill 


a saucer with paraffin and before it get — 


cold, insert a screw-eye for a handle. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
es by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ~ ; 











The First Miracle of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 10, 1924. John, 2:1-11.) 


“And theethird day there was a mar- 
riage in Cana of Galilee; and the moth- 
er of Jesus was there: (2) and Jesus 
also was bidden, and his disciples, to 
the marriage. (3) And when the wine 
failed, the mother of Jesus saith unto 
him, They have no wine. (4) And Je- 
sus saith unto her, Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? Mine hour is not 
yet come. (5) His mother saith unto 
the servants, Whatsoever he saith un- 
to you, do it. (6) Now there were 


- six waterpots of stone set there after 


the Jews’ manner of purifying, con- 
taining two or three firkins apiece. 
(7) Jesus saith unto them, Fill the 
waterpots with water. And they filled 
them up to the brim. (8) And he saith 
unto them, draw out now, and bear 
unto the ruler of the feast. And they 
bare it. (9) And when the ruler of 
the feast tasted the water now become 
wine, and knew not whence it came 
{but the servants that had drawn the 
water knew), the ruler of the feast 
called the bridegroom, (10) and saith 
unto him, Every man setteth on first 
the good wine; and when men have 
drunk freely, then that which is worse; 


*thou hast kept the good wine until 


now. (11) This beginning of his signs 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and man- 
ifested his glory; and his disciples be- 
lieved on him.” 





Verse 11 of the lesson states that 
this is the beginning of the wonder- 
ful works wrought by Jesus of Naza- 
reth, variously called “signs, marvels, 
miracles, mighty works, wonderful 
works,” and, more briefly, “works,” 
meaning manifestations of power be- 
yond what men regarded as the opera- 
tion of natural law. The miracle was 
wrought at Cana of Galilee, which, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, was 
about twenty miles from Bethabara, 
where John was baptising. 

It was quite fitting that this begin- 
ning, this first “sign” (to translate 
properly the Greek word), was given 
at a wedding. It serves to emphasize 
the marked difference between the 
preaching of John and that of Jesus. 
John preached reform in the outward 
life. Jesus preached this, and more, 
namely, the reform of the outward life 
growing out of a new nature, and 
which could be received by faith in 
himself as the manifestation of the in- 
visible God. John sought to order the 
lives of men aright, Christ to win 
their affections and renew their hearts. 
John announced the coming of Christ. 
Jesus preached as a man among men, 
mixing freely with all grades of hu- 
Man society, to demonstrate that He 
Himself was the sinless, perfect one, 
and leading His disciples gradually to 
the conviction that He was truly man 
and much more than man. The wed- 
ding, therefore, was the proper place 
to begin His ministry and manifest His 
glory. 

The Jews attached afgreat deal more 
importance to the marriage ceremony 
than we do. According to the Mosaic 
law the newly married man was ex- 
empt from military service for a year. 
Many of the Jewish teachers of the 
time believed that marriage carried 
With it the forgiveness of sins. It was 
Tegarded almost as.a sacrament. The 


Old Testament writers had often sym- 
bolized the relation of Jehovah to Is- 
Tael under the form of a marriage, and 
regarded the bridal pair on the day of 
their wedding as a symbol of this 
The rabbis of the day fancied 


Union. 








and taught that the Almighty Himself 
spoke the blessing on the marriage in 
the Garden of Eden, that the archan- 
gels Michael and Gabriel acted as 
groomsmen, and that the angelic choir 
sang the wedding hymn. So impor- 
tant was the marriage at the time of 
Christ that everything had to give way 
to the marriage procession. Every 
person who met it was expected to 
turn and join it for a short distance. 
Even a funeral had to give way to the 
marriage procession. All who met it 
were expected to say pleasant things 
about the bride. 


The betrothal came first and the 
marriage was expected to follow inside 
of a year. This betrothal was no pri- 
vate affair, but public, with witnesses, 
the bridegroom giving the bride a 
piece of money or a letter explicitly 
stating that he had taken her for bet- 
ter or for worse, and this betrothal 
or engagement could not be broken ex- 
cept in a legal way. If a man died, 
his betrothed bride had her legal rights 
in his estate. This was all witnessed 
by a legal document, and usually fol- 
lowed by a good supper. 


On the evening at the close of the 
marriage festivities at the home of the 
bride she was led to the home of her 
husband, preceded by a band of sing- 
ers who distributed gifts to the chil- 
dren along the road. Then came the 
bride with the “friends of the bride- 
groom” and the “children of the bride 
chamber,” or the guests invited by the 
family of the bride, all carrying lamps 
or torches. Then came another for- 
mal legal document, in which the hus- 
band promises to “honor, keep, and 
care for his bride as became a man of 
Israel’ (almost, it will be noticed, the 
very words of our own marriage serv- 
ice). Then he must pay two hundred 
zuz (about twenty-seven dollars, equiv- 
alent to four or five hundred dollars 
of our money), and twice as much if he 
marry a priest’s daughter, and must 
add to it 50 per cent of the dowry that 
the bride’s father put into the com- 
mon fund, and invest it on the security 
of his entire property (a very good 
method of life insurance). Then, after 
the washing of the hands, the marriage 
supper began with a cup of wine and a 
solemn prayer of bridal benediction 
over it. At the close of these festivi- 
ties, which might last a day or several 
days, the friends of both parties con- 
ducted the pair to the bridal chamber. 


It was on such an occasion as this, 
and probably one of unusual import- 
ance, that our Savior began His public 
ministry. At the last day of the feast, 
perhaps, Mary took Jesus to one side 
and with the feeling of solicitude 
which an intimate friend of the family 
would naturally have when it was dis- 
covered that the wine was running 
low, to the painful embarrassment of 
the young couple, said to Him, “They 
have no wine.’ There was evidently 
an intimation in this that He might 
possibly do something to relieve the 
embarrassment. He had thus far 
wrought no miracles or wonders, but 
His mother, knowing all her boy’s his- 
tory, doubtless believed that He could. 
His answer seems to us of these days 
just a little rough: ‘“Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come.” There is not, however, 
the slightest disrespect in the term 
“woman.” It is the same word He 
used in the hour of His agony on the 
cross, when He commended her to the 
care of the beloved disciple, “Woman, 
behold thy son.” There is manifestly 
in the words “what have I to do with 
thee?” the drawing of a line between 
Him and her, as there was at Jerusa- 
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of milk and cream 
is poured daily 
over the golden, 
crispy corn flakes 
made the wonder- 
ful Kellogg way. 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 


The 2,000,000 quarts 
used every day on 
Kellogg cereals mean 
greater prosperity for 
the farmer. 
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lem when He was twelve years old and } ably about three barrrels in all. 


said to her, “Wist ye not that I must 
be in my father’s house?” We may be 
permitted to give what we take to be 
the real meaning of the question 
“What have I to do with thee?” in the 
following: “My dear mother, I must be 
the judge of what to do, and when. 
You and I look at this matter from en- 
tirely different standpoints. The time 
for me to do is not yet come.” 

That Mary understood it fully and 
knew that her request would be grant- 
ed in fact’ if not in form is evident 
from her instructions to the servants, 
who might not else have recognized 
His authority. Mary seems to have 
been quite an influential person at 
this wedding, for she passes out to the 
servants and says, “Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.’”’ She seems to 
have had a position of unusual promi- 
nence, and probably one or other of 
the parties were close friends or per- 
haps relatives. 

The time to act came when the wine 
was entirely gone and _ the bottles 
rinsed out, so that there could be no 
mistake as to the reality of the mira- 
cle. He did not wish to work a mira- 
cle as His mother suggested, simply to 
supply them with wine, but, as verse 
11 teaches us,.in order that His dis- 
ciples, newly called, might the more 
fully believe on Him. In ether words, 
it was to confirm their faith and not 
merely to supply wine, that the mira- 
cle was wrought. 

There was in this, as in every othef 
well ordered Jewish home, a number 
of vessels capable of holding a supply 
of water sufficient for the numerous 
washings of hands, face, and espe- 
cially feet, required by a cleanly peo- 
ple in a warm climate where sandals 
wer invariably worn; in this case prob- 





Je- 
sus said to the servants, “Fill the wa- 
terpots with water.” He did not tell 
them to fill them up to the brim, but 
they did it. He then directed them to 
draw out and take to the governor or 
ruler of the feast, whose business is 
was, among other things, to taste and 
pronounce upon the quality of the 
wine. Knowing nothing about its ori- 
gin, this functionary complimented the 
bridegroom on his departure from the 
usual custom of serving the best wine 
first, in that he had kept the best till 
the last. “Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good wine, and whea 
men have drunk freely (not “when 
they have become drunk”) then that 
which is worse; but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now.” 

This miracle, or, as John calls it, 
“sign,” has been the subject of much 
cavil, and from two sources—from 
those who do not believe in the super- 
natural at all, and from those who 
think it incredible and improbable that 
the Savior of men would create by a 
miracle a beverage which,has wrought 
such rnin in the world. 

In reference to the first class it 
must be said that in general they do 
not seem to understand the true mean- 
ing of a miracle. A miracle, sign, or 
wonder is never a violation of natural 
law. Natural laws are God’s laws, be- 
ing the immediate manifestation of the 
Divine will, regular in their manifesta- 
tions in order that man may know 
how to conform themselves to these 
laws. Christ afterwards said, “My 
father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
Paul in the same spirit says, “Uphold- 
ing all things by the word of his pow- 
er.” That is, the laws of nature are 
simply expressions of the Divine will. 
Miracles are therefore the manifesta- 
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O YOU know what rain and 

sleet and snow, what the 

blazing sun and scorching heat, winds 

and weather of every kind do to a house? 

Don't risk having a weather-beaten 

complexion. The daily use of Armand 

Cold Cream Powder will keep your 

healthy skin happy. In White, Pink, 

Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural—always 
$1.00 a box. 

If you wish to try eight of the Armand 
aids, send 25 cents for the Week-end 
Package, including the “Creed of 
Beauty,” a little book that will help you 
find happiness. Address ARMAND— 
Des Moines. Address in Canada: 
Armanp, Lrp.—St. Thomas, Ontario. 

No matter where purchased—if any Armand 


product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your moncy will be returned. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In‘The - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


ARMAND—Des Moines AV | 


Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, 
including the “Creed of Beauty.” 
| I enclose 23 cents (coin or stamps) | 
































To Settle Estate 


Get your Newton Iceless Refrigerator now 
and save half. We are closing Out our stock 
to settle an estate—only 80 left—at the low- 
Sst prices they were ever sold. 

Th ds 1 ful use—1600 in Jasper 
county alone. The ideal refrigerator for the 
farm. Buy now—next year you will pay 
25% to 50% more. 





ICELESS REFRIG 


Fits over well, or special tile hole 14 to 16 
feet deep, and makes handfest kind of klich- 
en refrigerator. Saves trips up and down cel- 
lar steps. Absolutely keeps milk, butter and 
other food in as good condition as the best ice 
refrigerator, because it maintains even tem- 
perature of 50 to 52 degrees the year round. 
Newton Iceless Kefrigerator Co. 
Newton, lowa 


Write today for complete descriptive 
circular and closing out sale prices 





you and your car. 
wind-tight. It you in 
storm. Packs into a snug 
man 


PER Mole Tox: Tent Also. Seacriben. all the 
MSG for theo cove of unis book. Write today. 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Company, 
977 Walnut 8. - Des Moines, Ia. 
Youll Want This Book ai) 


Send for it TODAY Oz ~@, 
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tion at rare intervais of the same 
power in a different way, for a great 
moral purpose. 

There are other analogies in nature. 
Water by the law of gravitation uni- 
formly seeks the center. By the law 
of capillary, as the oil rises in the 
lamp wick or water rises in the soil, 
this law of gravitation is apparently 
suspended and. overcome. The life 
principle of the plant lifts the dry 
matter in the cornstalk or in the tree 
apparently in defiance of the law of 
gravitation, and sustains it there as 
long as the life lasts. The human arm 
unsupported falls to the ground. Will 
power, the power given by the Divine 
Being to every man, raises it in defi- 
ance of the laws governing the matter 
in the arm. By pure will power many 
man are alive today who would have 
succumbed to disease long ago if they 
had not had a great object for which to 


live. The higher laws of mind can 
partially overrule the lower laws of 
matter. 


In this miracle, for example, Christ 
did in a day what usually requires one 
or more years through the workings of 
the laws of nature, so-called, in the 
soil, and in the vine. “The conscious 
world saw its God and blushed.” If 
Jesus was indeed the Son of God and if 
He came to show men how to live and 
carry out the purpose of their lives, 
what more natural thing than that He 
should show it at a wedding? If He 
was indeed more than man, what more 
natural thing than that He should in- 
troduce this higher power into the 
world that He had made? 

As to the second objection, it by no 
means follows that the wine at either 
the beginning or the end of the feast 
was intoxicating. The Hebrews had 
two words for wine, one meaning sweet 
wine (“must,” as we call it), unfer- 
mented grape juice, and the other fer- 
mented or intoxicating wine. The 
Greeks had but one word for both 





sweet and fermented. The Jews were 
not a nation of teetotalers. Total ab- 
stinence was practiced by individuals 
and by associations and societies, such 
as the Nazirites and Rechabites, which 
had been in existence since the time 
of Moses. Drunkenness was con- 
demned, and the drunkard had no 
standing in society. but in one form 
and another the people apparently 
used the juice of the grape, for which 
the hills and valleys of Palestine were 
famous. And the whole life of Jesus 
was one of conformity to the customs 
of the people in so far as they were 
innocent. We can very well under- 
stand that Jesus would never have tol- 
erated by His presence for a single 
moment any manifestation of intem- 
perance or drunkenness at a wedding 
feast or anywhere else. Distilled liq- 
uors with all their capacity for evil 
were apparently unknown in those 
days. 





Three Counties Organize Wil- 

mington, N. C. Market 

A report received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture de- 
scribes a curb market at Wilmington, 
N. C., which was organized by rural 
women of three counties—Brunswick, 
New Hanover and Pender. his mar- 
ket has a bulletin board with prices 
posted, in view of all buyers. These 
prices are fixed by a committee com- 
posed of a producer, a consumer, and 
the farm extension agent, from one of 
the counties. 

The city officials did their part in 
preparing the auditorium where the 
market is held, and the city women co- 
operate by patronizing the stalls. 
Sales from the twenty Saturdays on 
which the market has been open have 
amounted to $3,874.22. 

A decided effort has been made to 
standardize all products and display 
them or put them up attractively. The 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Billy Mink Goes Dinnerless 


Down the Laughing Brook came Billy 
Mink. He was feeling very good that 
morning, was Billy Mink, pleased with the 
world in general and with himself in par- 
ticular. When he reached the Smiling Pool 
he swam out to the Big Rock. Little Joe 
Otter was already there, and not far 
way, lazily floating, with his head and 
back out of water, was Jerry Muskrat. 


“Hello, Billy Mink,’’ cried Little Joe 
Otter. 
“Hello yourself,” replied Billy Mink, 


with a grin. 


“Where are you going?’ asked Little 
Joe Otter. 

“Nowhere in part&ular,” replied Billy 
Mink. 

“Let’s go fishing down to the Big 
River,”” said Little Joe Otter. 

“Let’s!"" cried Billy, diving from the 
highest point on the Big Rock. 

So off they started across the Green 


Meadows toward the Big River. Half-way 
there they met Reddy Fox. 

“Hello, Reddy! Come on with us to the 
3ig River, fishing,’ called Billy Mink. 

Now Reddy Fox is no fisherman, tho he 
likes fish to eat well enough. He remem- 
bered the last time he went fishing, and 
how Billy Mink had laughed at him when 
he fell into the Smiling Pool. He was just 


about to say no when he changed his 
mind. 
“All right, I'll go.’ said Reddy Fox. 
So the three of them raced merrily 


across the Green Meadows until they 
came to the Big River. Now Billy Mink 
and Little Joe Otter are famous fisher- 
men and can swim even faster than the 
fish themselves. But Reddy Fox is a poor 
Swimmer and must depend upon his wits. 
When they reached the bank of the Big 
River they very carefully crawled down to 
a sandy beach. There, just a little way 
out from shore, a school of little striped 
perch were at play. Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Oiter prepared to dive in and each 
grab a fish, but Reddy Fox knew that he 
could not swim well enough for that. 
“Wait a minute,’’ whispered Reddy. 
“Billy Mink, you go up the river a little 
Way and swim out beyond where the fish 
are at play. Little Joe Otter, you go 
down the river a little way and swim out 
to join Billy Mink. Then both together 





rush in as fast as you can swire. The 
fish will be frightened so they will rush 
in where the water is shallow. Of course 
you will each catch one, anyway, and per- 
haps I may be so lucky as to catch one 
in the shallow water.” 

Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter agreed, 
and did just as Reddy Fox had told them 
to. When they were between the playing 
fish and deep water they started in with 
a rush. The little striped perch were 
young and foolish. When they saw Billy 
Mink and Little Joe Otter they rushed 
madly away from them without looking to 
see where they were going to. As Reddy 
had foreseen would be the case, a lot of 
them became stranded where the water 
was too shallow for swimming, and there 
they jumped and flapped helplessly. 

Reddy was waiting for them and in a 
twinkling his little black paw had scooped 
half a dozen fish high and dry on the 
beach. Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter 
were too busy watching the fish to see 
what Reddy was doing. He had caught six 
fish, and these he hid under a log. When 
Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter swam 
ashore, Reddy was the picture of disap- 
pointment, for he had nothing to show, 
while the others each had a plump fish. 

“Never mind,’’ said Little Joe Otter, 
“T'll give you the next one I catch.” 

But Billy Mink jeered at Reddy. ‘{Pooh! 
You’re no fisherman, Reddy Fox! if i 
couldn't catch fish i they are chased 
right into my hands I’d never go fishing.” 

Reddy Fox pretended to be indignant. 
“I tell you what, Billy Mink,” said he, “‘if 
I don’t catch more fish than you do today 
I'll bring you the plumpest chicken in 
Farmer Brown’s doorya- but if I do 
catch more fish than you do, you will 
give me the biggest one you catch. Do 
you agree?” 

Now, Billy Mink is very fond of plump 
chicken, and here was a chance to get 
one without danger of meeting Bowser 
the Hound, who guards Farmer Brown’s 
chickens. So Billy agreed to give Reddy 
the biggest fish he caug** that day if 
Reddy could show more fish than he could 
at the end of the day. All the time he 
chuckled to himself, for Billy is a famous 
fisherman, and he knew that Reddy is a 
poor swimmer and doesn’t like the water. 

( *oncluded next week) 





improvement in the quality of the 
products offered for sale has been one 
of the encouraging results of the open. 
ing of the market. Graded, clean, in. 
fertile eggs were found to bring 4 
ready sale at prices almost double 
what could be obtained in the country 
districts... Milk-fed chickens attracted 
customers who were willing to pay ex. 
tra to get them. The women soon 
saw, also, that it pays to grade vegeta. 
bles. The market has helped in the 
selection of food for the home, hag 
been a medium for the exchange of 
flower cuttings, and has enabled the 
farm women to buy and sell purebred 
poultry among themselves. The wom. 
en enjoy the social contact with wom. 
en of other counties afforded by the 
market. 





Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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LA RATS 


No. 2113—One-Piece Dress—Even if you 
have never sewed, don’t hesitate to send 
for this pattern, which cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It couldn’t possibly be any 
more simple—not a bit more tedious nor 
does it take any longer to make than the 
simplest apron, for, as you will see by a 
glance at the diagram ,the entire dress 
cuts in one piece. Size 36 takes three 
yards of 40-inch material with 3% yards 
of ribbon. 


No. 2176—Practical Apron—Try one in 


muslin and trim around the edges in blue, j 


yellow or red with applique to match. 
Another would be nice of gingham—a 
lively colored checked one or a neat pat- 
terned plaid. Then, of course, there's 
the flowered percales, which are also 
suitable. The pattern comes in one size 
and requires 1% yards of 36-inch material 
with 5% yards of binding. 

No. 2173—Middy Dress for the Junior 
Girl—The growing girl looks extremely 
well and graceful in a middy dress, which 
is probably the reason for its extensivé 
popularity. Both the skirt and blouse of 
this design could be of a tub silk, or do- 
mestic pongee, for general wear and fof 
school, it would be nice to have the middy 
of cotton broadcloth and the skirt of 4 
woolen plaid. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 ané 
14 years. Size 8 requires 1%, yards of 
36-inch material with 1% yards of 36- 
inch contrasting and 5% yard of 36-incl 
material for the under-body. 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and givé 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sigm your-name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ett» 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to thé 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmef 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the. patterns or fashio# 
quarterly. 








Ouch! 


“Do you think young people should bé) 


trained for marriage?’ asked Jones. 

“Certainly! I always have been op 
posed to sending raw troops into battle,” 
snapped Mr. Grouch. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully auewered. 














Dairy Bureau Established 

The establishment of a bureau of 
dairying in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was announced on 
July 2 by Secretary Wallace, and at 
the same time he announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. C. W. Larson, chief 
of the dairy division in the bureau of 
animal industry, as chief of the new 
pureau. The act of congress, creating 


the bureau, approved by President 
Coolidge on May 29, provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may trans- 
fer to the bureau of dairying such ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as he may designate as primarily 
related to the dairy industry. All of 
the dairy work heretofore carried on 
by the bureau of animal industry has 
been transferred to the bureau of dai- 
rying and about 150 employes of the 
dairy division have been shifted to the 
pew bureau. Appropriations for the 
new fiscal year for carrying on dairy 
work in the department amount. to 
approximately $400,000. 

In discussing this latest develop- 
ment in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Secretary Wallace said that the 
need of the dairy industry is for more 
complete information on the funda- 
mentals underlying all its branches, 
and that the solution of the problems 
lies largely in research. He also em- 
phasized the need for better methods 
of feeding and care to enable dairy- 
men to produce milk more economic- 
ally. At the same time he spoke of 
the necessity for even better sanitary 
conditions and improved methods for 
utilizing by products. 

Dr. Larson is well known to the 
farming and dairy interests in all parts 
of the country, having been engaged 
in some branches of this work for the 
past twenty years. He was. born in 
Mitchell county, Iowa, in 1881 and was 
taised on a stock farm there: He was 
graduated from the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture in 1906 and for a short 
time was connected with creamery and 
cheese factory work in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. In 1907 he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Pennsylvania 
State College and in 1913 he was 
made professor in charge of the de- 
partment of dairy husbandry. In 1916 
he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Columbia University 
and was appointed assistant professor 
of agriculture and agricultural eco- 
nomics at that university. In 1917 he 
joined the staff of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and since 
1921 has been chief of the dairy divi- 
sion of the bureau of animal industry. 

Dr. Larson was for a number of 
years secretary of the Official Dairy 
Instructors’ Association, and also sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Dairy Un- 
ion. He was a delegate to the Inter- 
Rational Dairy Congress at Stockholm 
in 1911 and spent some time studying 
agricultural conditions in Europe. He 
is the author of “Milk Production Cost 
Accounts, Principles and Methods,” 
and of many other papers and bullet- 
ms on dairying. He is joint author 
With Putney of the text book “Dairy 
Cattle Feeding and Management.” 
During the war ke was sent to Europe 
under the army and American Red 
Cross as head of a commission to es- 
tablish dairies at base hospitals in 


France, and later was commissioned to 


study the devastated areas with a 


View to the rehabilitation of the live 
stock and dairy industries. 


The plans for the new bureau, says 


Dr. Larson, are quite largely a con- 
tinuation of the work which has been 
s0ing on for the past few years. It is 


is opinion that many of the funda- 


mental problems of the industry are 
yet to be solved. He plans to intro- 





duce the results of research into the 
industry as rapidly as possible. 

Among the important lines of work 
which will be continued are the intro- 
duction of COéperative bull associa- 
tions, the statistical study of cow test- 
ing associations, studies of the un- 
derlying principles of breeding to in- 
sure, if possible, the same uniformity 
in the transmission of high milk and 
butterfat producing capacity in dairy 
cattle as is being secured with other 
characteristics by breeders of flowers, 
fruits and grain. Special stress will 
be laid on the study of nutrition of 
dairy cattle, in which field considera- 
ble progress has been made in the last 
few years. A nutrition barn and labo- 
ratory have recently been completed 
at the Beltsville farm near Washing- 
ton. Herd management problems also 
are being studied at this farm, as well 
as experiments with silage, types of 
barns, and many other problems. 

The market milk investigations, 
which will be continued by the bureau, 
will deal largely with studies in dairy 
Sanitation and milk plant manage- 
ment. The purpose is to save losses 
in unsaleable or low grade milk and 
to effect economies in the preparation 
of fluid milk and cream for delivery. 
Work will be done on bacteriological 
and physical changes in milk and 
cream and studies will be conducted 
on labor requirements and the effi- 
ciency of dairy machinery. 

The investigations in the manufac- 
ture of dairy products will be carried 
on, as heretofore, at the creamery in 
Grove City, Penn., which is managed 
under the direction of the bureau of 
dairying, and also at the bureau lab- 
oratories in Washington. The Grove 
City creamery provides facilities for 
putting into practice on a commercial 
scale methods which have been 
worked out in the laboratory. Here 
work will continue on the problems of 
sweet cream butter, Swiss cheese, ice 
cream, condensed milk, milk powder, 
and by-products. It is not planned to 
enlarge the laboratories in the imme- 
diate future, but aeeording to Dr. Lar- 
son, they will be worked to full ca- 
pacity in the attempt to solve the im- 
portant problems of the industry. 





Dairy Sire Campaign for 
Iowa 


The Iowa Purebred Dairy Sire As- 
sociation was recently organized for 
the purpose of conducting a purebred 
dairy sire campaign in Iowa. The as- 
sociation will try to induce farmers 
owning grade bulls to replace them 
with purebreds. I. D. Hadley, of Sum- 
ner, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the campaign, and C. B. 
Finley, of Iowa State College, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. Finances of the 
campaign will be raised by a commit- 
tee consisting of J. P. Eves, of Des 
Moines; Paul Crowley, of Des Moines; 
Clyde Bechtelheimer and E. S. Estel, 
of Waterloo, and C. B. Finley, of Ames. 


———= 


Sour Cream Loses Money 

Some cream producers allow their 
cream to sour before they deliver it 
to a creamery, thinking that the sour- 
ness results in a higher test. This is 
a mistaken idea, says Prof. M. Mor- 
tenson, head of the dairy department 
at Iowa State College. Sour cream 
does not test higher than sweet cream, 
since the development of lactic acid, 
the souring influence, does not affect 
the fat content of the cream. The 
producer of sour cream invariably 
loses, since he is marketing a product 
which is of lower value than clean, 
sweet cream. 





See and Try 
An Improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
Side-By-Side 


with any other machine any clever sales talk 
may have caused you to think of buying because 
it is said to be ‘“‘just as good,” cheaper, or for 
any other reason. 

And if merely SEEING the two machines 
SIDE-BY-SIDE does not convince you, go a step 
further and TRY them side-by-side. Not one 
buyer in a hundred who does that fails to choose 
the De Lava.. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEw YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


























Germozone for “Necro” in Hogs 


Germozone has, for twenty-five years, been the standard remedy for 
bowel disorders in poultry. That it was equally effective for Hogs, 
especially for the insidious and dreaded ‘‘Necro,’’ or Necrotic Enter- 
itis, was discovered by accident.. Pigs that drank Germozone. water 
with the chickens escaped ‘‘Necro,’’ while other pigs on the same farm 
contracted the disease. This discovery was followed up by us with ex- 
tensive field work on hundreds of farms, during the past year, with 


great success. 
GERMS IN MANY YARDS 


**‘Necro’’ is a disease that forms a coating on the inner surface of 
the intestines, preventing absorption of nutriment from the food pas- 
sing through from the stomach. It is not as a rule, quickly fatal, but 

_the pigs do not grow and thrive; they scour, become emaciated, etc. 
Many owners of , have ‘‘Necro’’ in their yards, but do not knowit. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE FREE! 


We want every man, owning pigs, to become acquainted with the 
symptoms of ‘‘Necro’’ and the method of treatment. See our dealer. 
(we have one at most every town) or write us for information and 
consultation which is free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 



















Omaha, Nebraska. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
K 4 years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment, 
ve) The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
ig part fully and constantly oiled. 
| Hor Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
7 °S oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet, 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
US You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit fromquantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by aresponsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 
“Des Moines 
AERMOTOR CO. fansas 





Dalias 
Minneapolis 








Lime and Fertilizer 


The WINDMILLwithaRECORD 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 
Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
Kansas City Oakland 
Sour soil E g 


agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 


: i] means poor crops. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bi 


Soil Tested-free 


What about your soil?-your erops? 
Are they big and sturdy as Po 
should be? Find out today with our 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 
Dept 252 Peoria Iilinois 


crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or shells. 
Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 

No holes to bore. — evenly 100 to 10,000 

Ibs. per acre Handle material only once, from 

ear to field. Get literature and low prices now 

and about 10 Day Free Trial. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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You pay 50c and see a $5,000,000 show. No wonder hun- 
dreds of thousands of folks will throng here from all over 
the midwest this summer. No wonder the Iowa State 
Fair is called the biggest vacation bargain in the west. 
Just look over these jubilee fun features: 











$27,000 purses in 5 days’ horse racing, two big afternoons 
of roaring auto races, “Tokyo”—the thrilling fireworks 
spectacle, world championship pace, auto polo, twelve 
circus attractions, society horse shows, seven famous 
bands, state horseshoe meet, team pulling contests, big 
aviation circus,—something doing every minute. 














And that isn’t the half of it—-200 acres of educational ex- 
hibits, nearly 8,000 head of live stock, 500 baby beeves, hun- 
dreds of boy and girl exhibits, continuous women's programs, 
big apple and dairy shows, mid-season motor show, 40 acres 
of farm implements—an education in itself. 





Fair time is play time. Come and enjoy the best vacation 
ef your life. 
























“ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE FAIR 
















BABY CHICKS 








“LAST CALL FOR PROF. KING’S PROFITABLE CHICKS ” 


Special Strains of all the 
above breeds also supplied. 
oe 


Per 100 LAST HATCH AUGUST 15th 
W.and B. Leghorns........... S$ 8.50 8.L. Wyandottes ........... 

R. 1. Reds, Bd. & W. Rocks... 9.00 Lt. Brahma. ................ 

W. Wyand. & Bf. Orping.... .@10.00 Assorted (Heavy) ...... ... S$ 9 


Above Prices per 100. Send for catalog and complete price list. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
**‘Send for free directions for raising July and August chicks” 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY Box M 








CHICKS 6c UP 


Quality Chicks, Postpaid, 100 Leghorns, Anconas, Large 
Asstd $8; Rocks, Reds, $9; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; 
Lt. Brahmas $15; Asstd $6. Free 64 page cat. gives quan- 
tity price. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home. Ali! graduates are succesful. 

Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 

auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
tioneers School of Experience, 





VOSS WOOD SHOP, 








rev CHICKEN roosts 


Keep your chickens healthy and free from 
lice and mites by using our patent roosts and 
Special Germicide. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for illustrated booklet. 
made of wood, we can make it” 








Auc 
$10 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, lowa. 














Your Yardstick 


| you can measure as you read. 


the best your own dealers carry. 


the advertisements 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
: Let them help you save. 





The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 
Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 

Shel you save for the new and best tomorrow. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 


pouitry will be cheerfully answered. 








A Tip From an Advertisement 


An advertisement in a Chicago pa- 
per hits the mark when it says: “‘Pres- 
ent prices are the lowest they have 
been in eight years at this season and 
indications are that cheap eggs will be 
the rule in 1924, according to the 
Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Founda- 
tion. ... With plenty of prime eggs 
who'll buy the poor ones? The mar- 
ket is flooded with very good eggs, 
free from checks, leaks and smears. 
Who, then, wants to buy eggs that are 
checked and messy?” 

We have been noticing the quality 
of eggs in local stores, and are sur- 
prised that so many dirty eggs are 
still being sold. Eggs will be more in 
demand when the eggs bought are of 
good flavor and appearance. Careful 
producers have long been anxious to 
sell their eggs on a graded basis. The 
National Poultry, Butter and Egg As- 
sociation is urging the receivers every- 
where to make a market for graded 
eggs. “Create a demand for them,” 
they say. “The shipper is being 
hounded from all sides to buy on a 
graded basis only to find that there is 
no market.” 

The Egg Reporter says: “It may be 
truthful enough to state that eggs are 
good food and should be used more 
freely because of dietetic importance 
or appetizing qualities, but such adver- 
tising may very well lose effect and 
even direct the attention of the public 
to the unreliable quality of the supply 
at a time when standards are lacking.” 

Before sending eggs to market it 
might be well to look at them with the 
critical eye of the buyer and the 
thought: ‘‘Who’ll buy the poor ones?” 





Contagious Roup 


Contagious roup is a rapidly spread- 
ing disease which is very common dur- 
ing the fall and early winter among 
the poultry flocks of Iowa. It causes a 
heavy loss not only from a heavy 
death rate, but also from the interfer- 
ence of egg production and loss of vi- 
tality in breeding. It is very conta- 
gious, especially in damp, cold weath- 
er, and attacks both young and old 
stock. 

Symptoms: Contagious roup is prob- 
ably easier to identify than any other 
poultry disease. It starts usually like 
a simple cold with a thin watery dis- 
charge from the nose and eyes. This 
secretion has a peculiar, offensive 
odor. Inflammation sets into the na- 
sal passages, eyes, and spaces just 
below the eyeballs. The birds then 
often cough and sneeze, breathing be- 
comes noisy, and if the air passages 
of the nose become entirely blocked, 
they breathe thru their mouths. The 
birds soon lose their appetite and be- 
come depressed, their wings drooping 
and their feathers ruffled. The secre- 
tions from the nose and eye changes 
from fluid to a yellowish cheese-like 
mass. This grows rapidly about the 
eyelids and in the nostrils. One or 
both eyes become enlarged and swell- 
ing may appear on the head. 

Cause: The exact cause is not 
known. Whatever it is, the organism 
is hard to kill because it penetrates 
into the tissues. If the cheese-like for- 
mations about the head are removed, 
the uneven bleeding surface which is 
left forms a new cheesy mass in twen- 
ty-four to forty-eight hours. 

Transmission: Infected birds carry 
the disease from place to place and in- 
fect others by contact. Food and wa- 
ter may become contaminated by the 
secretions from sick birds and healthy 


birds become infected in this way. 


Control: Roup is easily controlled 


by proper management and mousing. 


Dampness, unsanitary, poorly venti- 


lated, overerowded, drafty quarters are 








conducive to its spread. The first 
treatment is to remove the cause at 
once. Only valuable birds should have 
individual treatment. A simple cure 
for the sick bird is as follows: Place 
it in a dry, well ventilated place away 
from the other birds and give it plenty 
of fresh water and feed. Every morn- 
ing and evening, remove all the cheesy 
matter from the eyes and nostrils of 
the bird and dip its head into a solu. 
tion of bichloride of mercury (1-1,000), 
This is made by placing one 7.3 mer. 
cury bichloride tablet in a pint of wa- 
ter. Hold the bird firmly and immerce 
the head until the eyes are covered, 
keeping it there a few seconds or fin- 
til it struggles. In most cases, the fol- 
lowing procedure is advisable: 

1. Dispose of bad cases by killing 
and burning them. 

2. Isolate birds having colds. 

3. Be sure quarters are dry and 
tight on all sides with adequate open- 
ing in the front for ventilation and 
light to réach every part of the house, 

4, Allow at least three square feet 
floor space per bird. 

5. Place a little kerosene on the top 
of the drinking water or one 7.3 grain 
mercury bichloride tablet in a gallon 
of water in a non-metal container. 

6. Place one pound epsom salts per 
100 birds in the drinking water or a 
wet mash.—lIowa State College. 





Telling the Sex of Chickens 

Experienced poultrymen find it hard 
to realize how difficult it is for the 
inexperienced to tell the sex of chick- 


, ens, even at three months of age. We 
have known of cockerels of that age 


being shipped as pullets with the very 
best intention on the part of the seller. 
The Storrs station gives the following 
helpful directions for detecting the 


males: 


“Perhaps the surest and most satis- 
factory method of determining the sex 
of those individuals about which one 
is uncertain is to examine the feathers 
on the back and saddle. On the males 
these feathers will be long and point- 
ed, while the edges will show a char 


| acteristic sheen and an absence of the 


barbules which give the web of an or- 
dinary feather its solid appearance. In 
other words, the ends of the barbs on 
the back feathers of a cockerel are 
perfectly smooth, and there is a very 
definite space between them. The pul 
let feathers, on the other hand, havea 
short, rounded and blunt appearance, 
an entire absence of sheen, so that the 
whole surface of the web presents the 
same general appearance. If these dif- 
ferences are kept in mind there will 
be very few individuals in the flock 
which can not be correctly classified 
as to sex.” 





New Jersey Chick Mash 


The New Jersey baby chick dry 
mash consists of three parts by weight 
of wheat bran, one each of corn meal, 
flour middlings, sifted ground oats 
and fine ground meat scraps. Keep 
before the chicks from the time they 
are two weeks old. Continue grit, 
green food, sour milk and_ scratch 
grain as well as mash during the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth weeks. 











Lice on Guineas 


Guineas are subject to lice like all 
other fowl. These pests are found of 
the head and about the vent as if 
chickens, and also between the quill 
feathers of the wings as in turkeys. 
Sodium fluoride will rid them of thé 
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lice, but it is well to use a little salty 
grease along the base of the quill 










feathers as well as the powder. 
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CHAPTER IX—THE DUEL OF THE 
MEDICINES 
(Continued from last week) 

If a medicine was worthy of a man’s 
devotion it needed no assistance from 
mortals. Scissors read the dismay in 
Dinsdale’s face and murmured: 

“The more rope the better. Four feet 
would be harder to get out of than a 
dozen.” 

With the last knot tied the two men 
were carried into the prisoners’ lodge and 
jaid on robes with tthe center pole be- 
tween them. Then they were left and the 
flap was drawn tightly and pegged to the 
ground. The assemblage considered this 
the supreme test, and each warrior wait- 
ed in breathless expectancy. Sorrel Horse 
was famous for being a defier of knots. 
Some of the warriors knew the white 
man had slipped his wrist-thongs, but 
conditions were no longer the same. 

Not only had much more cord been 
used, but the tying of the knots had been 
under the supervision of the red man’s 
invisible helpers. Tunkan had sent his 
subordinates to protect his child. True, 
the white man had made stone offerings 
to Tunkan, but the red children were ever 
first in the heart of the stone god. 

Almost as soon as the flap had been se- 
eured there came the sound of voices 
from the lodge, and neither white nor red 
man was speaking. There was only one 
explanation—help for the red man had 
arrived from Mato Tipi. One voice was 
high and squeaky and had been heard 
before when Sorrel Horse was in a trance 
in search of enlightenment. One voice 
rumbled and was quite terrifying to those 
grouped outside the lodge. The last would 
be a very mighty- spirit. 

The side of the lodge next to the half- 
circle became gitated. The covering of 
hide shook and bulged outward and then 
sucked in. The voices increased in vol- 
ume and gave the impression the white 
man’s medicine was making a _ strong 
fight. Then the flap was shaken violent- 
ly; and the spectators drew in their heels, 
ready to jump up and run if the battle 
was transferred to the open. 

Those at the outside were at the peak 
of their excitement and were having dif- 
ficulty in controlling themselves as they 
waited for the climax when the voices 
suddenly ceased. Only a deep groaning 
was to be heard. This groaning kept up 
for a minute or two, and yet nothing de- 
cisive happened. The spell was shattered 


by a voice behind the seated warriors 
calling out: - 
“His medicine has failed, they say. 


They say it is reaNy very weak.” 

Dinsdale stifled back a cheer. The In- 
dians jerked their heads about as one and 
were non-plussed to behold the white man 
standing on the outer fringe of the 
massed group. This stupof gave away 
to a desire for action, and with a yell 
several of the men leaped to their feet and 
would have laid violent hands on Scissors 
had not Crazy Horse loudly commanded: 

“Do not touch the white man. He is 
not running away. Open the lodge.” 

Scissors advanced to the medicine pole 
and seated himself beside Dinsdale. Little 
Big Man pulled up the pegs and threw 
back the flap. Sorrel Horse was flat on 
his back in his original position, and 
thoroly helpless. It was most amazing. 
Scissors took advantage of the moment 
to whisper: 

“Almost beat me. Nf and tuck. If 
Crazy Horse hadn’t made them tighten 
up some of his knots he would have won. 
Once I was loose, I fixed him up stronger 
than ever. That’s what took me so long.” 

“So long! It was all over in no time. 
Why didn’t someone see you come out?’ 
muttered Dinsdale. 

With a chuckle, Scissors explained: 

“T shook the flap and got every one to 
Wgtching it. Then I slipped out the back 
side and ran around behind the lodges.” 

Sorrel Horse was released. His face 
Was deadly with hate as he got on his 
feet. He would not divulge that certain 
extra and very stubborn knots found in 
his thongs had been tied by Scissors. He 
preferred to explain that the white man’s 
Medicine had been allowed to appear the 
Stronger because the red medicine was 
displeased at the Indians’ soft treatment 
of the white man. 

“Why should Tunkan help the red man 
against the white when the white man is 
taken by the hand and called ‘Kola’?” he 
Sullenly asked. 

This defense was perfectly logical in 
the minds of the majority of the red men, 
and more than one hand closed on a 
skinning-knife in a lust to make a fitting 
Sacrifice to the stone god. But Crazy 
Horse never lost sight of the main point. 
He spoke up sharply, saying: 

These men speak with a straight 
tongue, and their medicine will help us— 
or else they are liars and their medicine 
‘hs grow very weak. We must find out 

the young man is a friend of High 
Wolf, our brother of the Cheyenne. If he 


i 





is, then Two Knives Talking has talked 
with a straight tongue and his medicine 
will help us against Three Stars and his 
soldiers. 


“Let Little Big Man pick out two young 
braves who warft new names, and tell 
them to ride swiftly to the Short Medi- 
cine Pole Hills and look for High Wolf. 
If High Wolf is not at the hills, the two 
men will wait three sleeps, then one 
shall ride to Slim Butte to tell me. The 
other will wait three sleeps more and if 
High Wolf does not come, nor any sol- 
diers are seen to be watched, then he 
will ride to my village. 


“This place is not good for camp. Little 
Big Man has been very brave in going to 
Mato Tipi. Now let the camp move to 
Slim Butte; for they say we shall have 
a big fight with Three Stars before many 
sleeps. Watch these two men, but do not 
put cords on Two Knives Talking. He 
will not run away and leave his friend; 
nor has his medicine the strength to take 
the rawhide off his friend yet.” 

Dinsdale was much discouraged when 
this was repeated to him, but Scissors 
optimistically declared: 

“Even if old High Wolf is among the 
hills, as Crazy Horse seems to expect, 
the ride is more than a hundred miles 
from here. ‘They’ll go thru flying unless 
something happens to them, but we have 
not been skinned yet. So long as we can 
hope, we're all right. I’m ‘wakan.’ I’m 
‘wakan witshasha.’ Don’t look down- 
hearted. Look jolly. That’s better. You 
are a friend of High Wolf, remember. 
He’ll vouch for you. You're just hungry 
for him to show up.” 

Dinsdale was taken back into the todge 
and tied to the center pole. Scissors was 
left free, but under sharp espionage. 
Hither Crazy Horse had no fear of his 
trying to escape so long as his friend was 
a prisoner, or else he wished to tempt 
him to flight, and thereby prove all his 
words were so many lies. Scissors re- 
frained from even moving about the 
camp, and from his position in the open- 
ing of the lodge kept his companion in- 
formed of all that was going on outside. 

Two ambitious young bucks were soon 
speeding north in search of High Wolf, 
who was believed to be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Short Medicine Pole 
Hills. A few hours after their departure 
word was given to strike the lodges and 
pack them on travois poles. Dinsdale’s 
shelter was the last to be taken down. 
He was mounted on his own horse with 
his hands still fastened behind him. Scis- 
sors was commanded to ride at the front 
of the band with Crazy Horse on one side 
and Little Big Man on the other. Sorrel 
Horse loitered behind to have a private 
conference with his medicine. 

A monotonous ride of twenty-five miles, 
almost due north, brought Slave Butte 
abreast on the right. After the first few 
miles, Crazy Horse had evidenced a will- 
ingness to talk with his prisoner and was 
ready to answer questions. He took much 
pleasure in describing how some Snake 
captives were killed at Slave Butte by 
the Dakota in the old days, thereby orig- 
inating the name, and added that much 
had been learned since then as to the 
most painful method of putting prisoners 
to death. 

Scissors appeared greatly pleased by 
the gruesome recital and refused to be- 
tray any concern over the veiled threat 
as to his own possible fate. Altho the top 
of the butte was about the same height 
as that of Mato Tipi, its actual elevation 
above its base was less than three hun- 
dred feet, owing to the sharp upgrade 
from the Belle Fourche. 

The country along their route was not 
one to linger in. With the exception of 
weeds and sage brush there was but lit- 
tle vegetation. The soil was hard and 
dry and cracked into hexagons and octa- 
gons of a surprisingly regular pattern. 
The prisoners hoped they would go into 
camp when they reached a small branch 


of the Moreau, or Owl, river, but Crazy 
Horse would have none of it, and they 
pushed on for another ten miles to camp 
on the main stréam. The banks were 
alkaline and miry, and ‘the water—con- 
sisting of standing pools—was bad. But 
there was an abundance of willow and 


cottonwood for fuel. It was necessary to 
lift Dinsdale from his horse, and when 
he was set on his feet and left to stand 
alone he collapsed in a Reap. At Scis- 
sors’ intercession, Crazy Horse said his 
wrists could be freed. 

No shelters were put up and after a 
meal of jerked meat, guards were posted 
and the men rolled up in their blankets. 
Scissors was not tied, and Dinsdale was 
secured only by his legs. From the chief 
down to the youngest buck it was firmly 
believed that thongs of rawhide could not 
hold Scissors, and as an extra precau- 
tion against his attempting flight, Sorrel 
Horse offered ‘to stand watch over him. 
Nor could there have been a more zealous 
guard, for whenever the picture man 
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Everybody takes a Kodak on vacation. 

You’ll make pictures of the pi¢nic along the 
roadside, of prize stock at the fair grounds, of your 
own entri€s in county or state competitions. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. “Kodak on the Farm,” 
just off the press, is free at your dealer’s or from us. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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K vlad at the Fair 


Fair time means vacation time to you and your 
family, and that means Kodak pictures as a matter 














Hog Cholera Losses Would 
Have Purchased 97,977 Fords! 


Eo year the farmers lost enough money through hog 
cholera to have bought 97,977 Ford Touring Cars. 
How easy it is to prevent such losses. Hog cholera can- 
not be cured, z/ can only be prevented. 


Have your well pigs protected from cholera. 


Be sure to have a 


veterinarian do the vaccinating with SIOUX BRAND Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum. The one sure way to prevent cholera. 


Sioux City Serum Company 





Sioux City, Iowa 























The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING 
Sold Direct $21.15 “Sherine fr suock 


Works in any kind of soil, 

Cuts stalks, doesn’t 

like other cutters. Absolutely no danger. 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a with 

man and one horse. ele os fk eel 
Cenene t  e e1hng 

from you, I can trut Hy foe Got I never sow itp 

pow I gave it a fair trial t! @ quarter of a mile 

of poor light corn, right after a rain, and only pulled 


T. M. DOUGLAS, Coulterville, Il. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and cirealars telling all about thie la- 
bor-saving machine; imoni 


also of many users, 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 38 Lincoln, Hlinois 








ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Jarioad lots and iess at lowest 
prices—Ask for our frice List. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 


STEEL ROOFING 


Low Prices 
Write to-day 
Hansen Mfg. Co. Dept. B. 


1817 E. Racoon 8t., Des Moines, lowa 


























SAFETY FIRST! 2° your bu 

from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad te 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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opened his eyes it was to find the baleful 
orbs of the medicine man staring at him. 

When they resumed their journey in 
the morning, the course still held north- 
erly, and Crazy Horse informed Scissors 
they were to pass thru Prospect valley be- 
tween the Short Pine hills, and then turn 
east and skirt the bad-lands and make 4 
hard ride of some forty miles before 
reaching the Slim Butte village. The 
chief seemed to be very confident .that 
his village was inaccessible for the sol- 
diers, should they ever come. 

The country continued forbidding, with 
the sagé and weeds interspersed with 
gmall plates of gypsum. Scissors sought 
permission to speak with his friend. Con- 
gent was reluctantly given, but before the 
two could barely exchange a morning's 
greéting, the privilege was withdrawn 
and Scissors was harshly commanded to 
return to the head of the column. 

Short Pine hills, a soft, sandy marl, 
were very light in color and.easily could 
be lost against a distant sky-line if not 
for the growth of pine extending up their 
five hundred feet of elevation to within 
twenty or forty feet of the top. 

The next camp was made on a wooded 
branch of the Little Missouri, the valley 
furnishing excellent grass and water. 
Now the surroundings were as pleasing 
as they had been dismal, and explained 
General Custer’s selection of a name for 
the valley; for in addition to the appeal 
of the immediate environment, there were 
beautiful vistas in the distance. 

The eye leaped the long stretch of sun- 
baked earth and straggling sage to enjoy 
the bold outlines of the Black Hills stand- 
ing high and somber sixty miles away. 
Despite the distance, Scissors had no dif- 
ficulty in identifying several separate 
peaks. In the east rose Slim Butte. In 
Dinsdale’s judgment the name was a mis- 
nomer, as the butte most resembled a 
high and heavily wooded plateau. 

Some excitement was caused at this 
camp when several braves returned from 
@ scout and displayed the vertebrae of 
an extinct species of lizard, and a de- 
scription of two turtles of great size. The 
bones and the turtles they had found in 
a fossil bed on the west side of the hills. 


Sorrel Horse was deeply agitated and 
loudly proclaimed that Tunkan had sent 
him a new medicine and that he had 
dreamed it would be forthcoming at this 


very camp. 

He requested the scouts to go back and 
bring in the remains of the turtles, but 
they insisted the turtles had ‘spoiled,’ 
and could not be moved without falling 
in pieces. 

In proof of this statement, one produced 
a thigh-bone that measured two inches in 
diameter and declared the rest of the 
structure was in too frail a condition to 
be moved. Sorrel Horse bartered some 
of his influence with the gods for this 


relic of ancient. days and arranged for 
the men to guide him to the bed on the 
morrow. 


Because of the medicine man’s desire to 
examine the fossils. and the likelihood of 
receiving information thru smoke signals, 
Crazy Horse remained by the little stream 


for two days. But neither smoke, nor 
the return of a messener rewarded his 
waiting, and as Sorrel Horse had ex- 


hausted the “wakan” possibilities of the 
fossil bed, the journey to Slim Butte was 
commenced on the third day. 


(Continued next week) 


How I Succeeded With 
Alfalfa 


(Continued from page 3) 

“Before plowing, about the last of June, 
We gave it a good coat of manure. After 
it was plowed, we disked it just enough 
to keep down the weeds and conserve 
moisture during the summer. Just be- 
fore seeding the ground, limestone was 
applied at the rate of three tons per acre 
with the manure spreader. There was no 
lime spreader in the community, so we 
fixed the spreader so the apron would 
run slow enough. but had to put some- 
thing in the bottom to keep the limestone 
from falling thru. We gathered up a lot 
of chaffy straw about the straw pile and 
spread a thin layer of this over the bot- 
tom of the spreader before putting the 
limestone in, to the depth of about 12 
inches. This chaff contained quite a few 
Oats, so that a thin stand came up with 
the alfalfa. They made a good growth 
by fall, helping to stop the snow in the 
winter, and thereby helping greatly to 
protect the new seeding. 

“After the limestone was spread, the 
ground was disked and dragged until we 
had a good seed bed. Grimm seed was 
used, which was purchased in South Da- 
kota It was inoculated with bacteria 
obtained thru the county agent. The 
field was then sowed, August 6, at the 
rate of 12 pounds per acre. We used 
Grimm seed because it is hardier and will 
stand northern Iowa winters better. We 
consider it well worth the extra cost. 
After it was sown, it was double dragged 
to cover it. Shortly afterward we had a 
light shower, which started the seed. It 








came up a good stand, made a good 
growth by fall, and, protected by the 
oats, came, thru.the. winter a_ perfect 


stand. Two: syears “before wé had seeded 
& ‘piece in the same way, the last of 










August or first of September, but it all 
winter killed, 2 

“From our experience and observation 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
main essentials in getting a good stand 
are to have a good seed bed, apply ground 
limestone if the soil is acid, have as much 
humus in the soil as possible, use Grimm 
séed, inoculate it and seed it the last 
of July or the first week in August.” 
(The other prize winning letters will, be 


published next -week.) 





i @ Fe’ 
Cass County Picnic 

A number of unusual features, starting 
with a hog calling contest, amused the 
crowd of seven thousand that turned out 
to the Cass County Farm Bureau picnic, 
recently. I. W. Everson. of Griswold, 
ranked first.in the men’s class as a cham- 
pion hog caller and Mrs. Walker, of At- 
lantic, first in the women’s class. An 
award was given to the owner of the 
oldest car on the grounds, to the oldest 
married couple present, and to the par- 
ents of the youngest baby. A ball game 
bétween Lewis and Atlantic, won by 
Lewis by a score of 7 to 6, was followed 
by a program of other sports. Clark 
Huntley, vice-president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau, made the principal address. He 
discussed the legislative work of the state 
federation. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF LIVE 
STOCK AIDED BY PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT 


In a recent address at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., Charles J. Brand, consulting spe- 
cialist in marketing, emphasized the work 
of the Packers and Stockyards and the 
Grain Futures Administrations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and discussed the present agricultural de- 
pression in its bearing on the swine in- 
dustry. ‘‘Without the packers and stock- 
yards act.”’ said Mr. Brand, ‘‘the present 
development of the co-operative market- 


ing of livestock ,gould not have been 
achieved. Boycotts at Chicago, St. Louis 
and Buffalo by the old line companies 


would have been so effective without the 
force of the law to break them down that 
the newly formed co-operative marketing 
agencies would have been doomed to in- 
efficiency of operation, if not driven into 
immediate insolvency. 

“A recent case was in Kansas City, 
where late in September trading relations 
with the co-operative agencies ceased on 
that market. The co-operatives filed a 
complaint with Secretary Wallace. He 
ordered an immediate investigation. Over 
one hundred witnesses were heard. When 
he had considered all the testimony, the 
secretary ordered the fifty-six commission 
firms constituting the exchange and thirty 
firms of traders ‘to cease and desist from 
their discrimination against the co-opera- 
tives.’ 

“The old line companies carried the 
matter into the courts, which have sus- 
tained the secretary's order almost 100 
per cent. 

“Recently agencies operating in the 
Chicago market refused to trade with the 
co-operatives. The officérs of the depart- 
ment took immediate steps to break up 


this discrimination. They encountered 
stubborn resistance. As a result, Secre- 
tary Wallace and his assistant, Mr. Mor- 


rill, went before the commissions on agri- 
Culture of the congress and asked an 
amendment of the law under which mar- 
ket agencies that engage in unfair and 
discriminatory practices may be suspended 
from doing business while their acts are 
being investigated: A bill was promptly 
reported, and this action had the effect 
at least for the time being of breaking up 
the boycott.” 





PUREBRED BEEF CATTLE PRICES 
LOWER LAST YEAR 


Prices of all breeds of purebred beef 
bulls combined during 1923 were steady 
with those in 1922. but heifers and cows 
were lower, according to reports submit- 
ted by breeders to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Average prices ranged from $79 per 
head for heifer calves to $185 for - bulls 
over three years of age. The breeds in- 
cluded were: Aberdeen Angus, Heréford, 
Red Polled and Shorthorn. The report 
covers salés of 3,645 bulls under one year 


of age, 4,461 bulls over one year and 
under three years; 340 aged buHs: 1,323 
heifers under one year of age; 2,873 cows 


and heifers over one year.and under three 
years, and. 2,471 cows over three years of 
age. Average prices, both auction and 
private sale combined, for the different 
ages for 1922 and 1923 were: 


Age— 1922 1923 
Bulls under one year .......... $ 92> ¢ 87 
Bulls over one year and- under 

Ceres WOR wos A ec. dk vane oon Amo. 185 
Bulls over three years ......... 184 185 
Heifers under one year ........ 103 79 
Heifers and cows over one year 

and under three years ...... 141 113 


Cows over three years ..... eee. 141 106 

Bulls, cows and heifers over one year 
and under three years of age brought $30 
more per head at auction than at private 
sale, but inthe -case of ail ages other 
auction prices .wére practically the same 
as those received when the animals were 
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IF you are a good farmer and an authority 
on hog raising we know you will calla 
Veterinarian who knows just how and what 
todo. Vaccination to prevent hog cholera 
is a matter fora Veterinarian and he only 
a> is capable of déing the job right. 
Veterinarian and let his skilled hards and 
expert knowledge perform the task of vac 
Cinating as it should be done. 


iberty Clear Serum 


Only by having a Veterinarian can you have the wonderful 
benefits of Liberty Anti-Cholera Se: 
Serum administered right and we ware 


rum. 


So calla 


We want Liberty 





every hog raiser who uses it to be 


made, 


Ralston, Nebraska 


a Graduate Veterinarian” 


satisfied. Therefore, we sell it only t to Ve- 
terinarians 80 that we can maintain the fine 
reputation and successful record we have 
Call a Veterinarian for all vaccina- 
tions and insist that he use Liberty Serum. 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 


**Where Every Department Head fs 


FREE 


“ Why Use 
Clear Serum?” 
Our magazine contains some very valuable in- 
formation about hog cholera. You need it and 
can have it FREE and without obligation by 
sending us your name and address. 











South. 


clusive. Return limit 21 days. 


and factory sites. Long crop season. 


W. H. TAYLOE, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ATTENTION, HOMESEEKERS! 


Low round trip fares, five or more on aa ticket, from Cincinnati, Loulsville or St: Louts to the 
Tickets sold on first or third Tuesday of each month, April 1st until December 2nd, 19% in- 


Splendid opportunities for money making orchards, dairy, truck and general farm at low cost. Home 
Short, mild winters. 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Good markets, 


W. A. BECKLER, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Washington, D. C, 











sold privately. The top price reported 
for males was $5,000 and for females 
$1,550. 

The report shows that some of the 
prices were very little if any higher than 
central market prices for the better 
grades of steers, which accounts for the 
large number of breeders castrating their 
bull calves and selling them as steers. 
Such a period of low prices usually means 
ruin for a large number of breeders, but 
it tends to weed out much of the poor 
quality stock, reduces the surplus and 
generally raises the price level of the 
stock held by the breeders who survive, 
the department says. 





SOYBEAN HAY 


Soybean hay, if cut at the right time, 
is of high feeding value and appetizing 
to all kinds of livestock. It is high in 
protein and takes the place of a consid- 
erable quantity of high-priced concen+ 
trates. Another excellent feature of the 
crop is that it may be sown in an emer- 
gency when some other hay crop has 
failed to winter well. It can be cut any 
time from the setting of the seed until 
the leaves begin to turn yellow,, but the 
maximum returns can be made by cut- 
ting it at a time when the pods are well 
formed. Perhaps a better quality of hay 
will be produced by earlier cutting, but 
the yield will not be so great. Late cut- 
ting produces a hay too fibrous to’be the 
best kind of feed. 

Cutting may begin in the morning as 
soon as the dew is off and continued the 
rest of the day. One of the important 
things to remember is that hay should be 
raked up after the leaves have become 
wilted, but before they are dry; other- 
wise many of them will break off and 
there will be a heavy loss of one of the 
most valuable parts of the crop. The 
hay may be left in windrows for a day 
or so, if the weather is suitable, and then 
placed in small cocks or bunches. For 
making good soybean hay, about five or 
six days of good curing weather is suffi- 
cient. This length of time is necessary 
because practically all of the curing +s 
done in. the cock, which, if well construct- 
ed, will prevent damage by rain and 
snow. 





PHILIPPINE LAND SUITABLE FOR 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


Vast tracts of land in which the soil is 
Suitable for the establishment of rubber 
plantations has been located on territory 
within the posesssions of the United 
States government by a party of investi- 
gators sent to the Orient by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to Mark 
Baldwin, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture,» who has just returned 
with the expedition, which he accompa- 
nied in the capacity of soil expert. These 
lands now growing native grasses and 
timber are located on the island of Min- 
danao, in the southernmost large island 
of the Philippines, and adjacent smaller 
islands. The island of Mindanao alone 
has an area equal to that of the state of 
Indiana, but its fertility and extent usu- 
ally have not been appreciated. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the rubber pro- 
duced in the world is consumed in the 
United States, and, so far as is known, 
practically all is grown within 15 degrees 
latitude of the equator. 





















Get Eve Worm With 
Bad After-Effects 


Sure Shot Hog Kaps get every worm, and dé 
it without bad afte: effects. They contain ne 
filler, nothing but potent, healthfulingredients; 
They’re smaller than ordinary capsules. Won't 
atick in pig’s throat. And ome Sure Shot Hog 
Kap its sufficient, for every 
capsule contains a full dose 





= every worm, larva 
eae Shot Hos from each hog, large or smal 
Tost pelece! Biers, j Bey From bei Local Druggis 
smatier----an Sure Shot K. 
safer to use. ists only Your. ~ ot wh 











tell you that they are guaranteed to 
gun Beck,” one Blt toler. ‘1% 
rete Seabee andl aa mot ae 
to get them. 
~ Des Moines Livestock i Remedy Co. 
Box 29-A Des Moines, lows 











100 Fidelity Worm 
Capsules reais $3.90 


Paid 


Money Retunded. 
7 ity capsules have stood 
Main jient 


100 Capsules, full instracti F 
Capsuie gun and _ —— bess 
oe 
eintebannt -Shipment made C. 0. D. éf desired. 


FREE troll Describes every step tn prevention and 


treatment of hog cho! 


SEL SUreLY 00. SES nprbanee fre Stage 
REDFIELD TEX-TILE: 








No material makes a nicer home than Redfield 
Tex-Tile—artistic finish, beautiful colors, 
hard burned, lasts for generations. 
Write for booklet, showing homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 
SS BRICK & TILE CO., 
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Western—Shelby County, July  25.— 
Plenty of rain and followed by cold 
weather. Some corn is making good 
progress, having commenced to _ tassel. 
Other corn is held hack by an_ insect 
eating on the roots, especially in corn 
stalk ground. Harvesting has begun on 
early oats, barley and fall’ wheat. Some 
black rust in the oats. Apple crop looks 
good, but apples will be small in size. 
Pastures are also good. Second crop of 
alfalfa is being cut and is quite heavy.— 
Elmer Axlund. 

@uthern—Davis County, July 25.— 
Rain, rain and more rain. Some oats yet 
to be cut. Hay harevst on. A little 
heading done. Timothy and clover a fair 
crop. Some corn yet to be plowed; fields 
soft. All vegetation growing well. Stock 
jooking well. A few hogs on feed in this 
section. Corn $1.15, hogs $8.30. Very lit- 
tle old corn in neighborhood. Corn fields 
somewhat weedy and grassy. Ground 
packed by rains.—W. H. Kline. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 
95.—A 2.5-inch rain here this morning, 
which will delay oats cutting. Early oats 
are mostly cut, and late oats are being 
eut; they are heavy. Earliest: planted 
corn beginning to tassel, but majority 
will not for another week. Corn is of 
good color and growing fast except on 
Jland that has been too wet. Probably 15 
to 25 per cent has been damaged by wet 
weather. Timothy is heavy generally; 
about 50 per cent of it in the mow. Sec- 
ond crop of clover will be heavy.—Irwin 
W. Atwood. ‘ 

Northern—Franklin County, July 25.— 
A two-inch rainfall July 21 and as much 
on July 24 is making crops grow, but 
jis too much for the oats and damaged a 
lot of hay. Considerable hay yet to be 
mowed and yield is good in spite of the 
dry weather in’ May. Corn not yet as 
big as it was. last year on July 4, and 
lots of fields have not received a third 
cultivation. Potatoes looking the best 
ever. Rye and early oats being harvest- 
ed. Lots of farmers are out of corn and 
pigs forced to subsist mostly on grass.— 
James F. Thorp. 

Western—Guthrie County, July 25.— 
Still cool and plenty of rain. Corn con- 
dition has made a good gain this month, 
but is two weeks behind normal. Early 
oats cut. Threshing will commence next 
week. Quality of wheat and oats good, 
and the yield will be better than last 
year. The outlook for a potato crop is 
fine. About half a crop of apples and 
plums. Scarcely any stock on feed. Pas- 
tures good and stock doing well. Some 
old corn being shelled that was sold for 
$1.—Ellis Rogers. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, July 
Frequent heavy rains. Season a week or 
two behind. Corn plowing not quite fin- 
ished. Hay half cut. Early oais almost 
ready to cut. Corn very uneven. Some 
fields look fine; others beyond hope. 
Army worm shave disappeared. Did no 
serious damage. Pastures look fine. Oats 
very promising, but badly lodged in some 
Places. Flies are not bad on cattle and 
horses this season.—A: A. Hallett. 


Northeastern—Bremer County, July 25. 
—A heavy rain accompanied by wind and 
lightning came on the 21st and 23d. The 
latter rain amounted to over two inches. 
Several patches of oats down and tan- 
gled. Prospects for good, solid corn are 
hot very favorable. Very little corn in 
tassel yet. Root lice, grub worms and 
other insects are still at work. Berries 
plentiful. Potatoes will be a good crop. 
Very few bugs this year on potatoes. Hay 
about all cut.—J. Diedrich. 

North-Central—Wright County, July 25. 
—Weather has been fine for oats. Early 
oats nearly all cut; late oats turning 
fast. The oats are all filled well. Corn 
is all growing fast, and some is tasseling 
out. We have had quite a lot of rain 
lately. The wind has blown some oats 
and corn over, but it is straightening up. 
Roads good, but a little muddy now. Hogs 
doing finely. Corn 94 cents, oats 40 cents. 
—Wm. C. Fisher. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, July 
24—We have had two heavy rains this 
week. Corn is laid by and looks like a 
fair crop. Most all the oats are in the 
shock. Timothy hay is of good quality 
and lots of it. Pastures are good. Sheep 
and hogs are doing well. Some wheat 
has been threshed.—Robert R. Bogle. 

Northern—Butler County, July 25.— 
Are having plenty of rain. Most of the 
hay is made. The crop is. turning out 
fair. Corn is growing these days, it be- 
ing warm. Early oats are ripening fast. 
Some farmers* are cutting now. Late 
cats will be ripe in afew days. Pastures 
in good shape and cattle doing - well.— 
George Mayer. + 

Southwestern—Taylor County, July 25. 
—Harvesting will be practically finished 
this week with the exception of timothy. 
Corn growing and good color, but about 
two weeks late. Small grain a light crop, 
but quality*good. No threshing yet. Some 
new meadows gave a good crop, but old 
Meadows ‘are light. Corn around $1.25, 


25.— 


Fresh From the Country 





eggs 21 cents, heavy hens 15 cents.—S. J. 
Kingsley. : 
Southern—Union County, July 25.— 
Nearly all farmers are now making hay 
while the sun shines. It is turning out 
well, considering the start it got in the 
spring. About all the corn is laid by. 
Some fields which were planted early are 
now starting to tassel; yet the weather 
is exceptionally cool and rather unfavor- 
able for further advancement. Very little 
old corn to sell. Small grain is now in 
the shock, and seems to be fairly heavy. 
Good prospects for fall apples. All live- 
stock on pastures doing well. Young 
chickens are growing well.—Vernon Rayl. 
South-Central—Madison County, July 
25.—We are having fine weather most of 
the time. The weather is cool, which is 
good for the farmers, who are very busy. 
Some are still plowing corn; others are 
cutting grain. Some are putting.up hay, 
which is g bountiful crop; while others 
are threshing. We have not heard yet 


what the wheat is making per acre, but ! 


reports from different farmers are that 
most of the wheat is good. Corn is about 
two weeks behind, but is making a rapid 
growth the past two weeks. There is very 
little old corn in the country, 
selling around $1 to $1.10. Wheat, we un- 
derstand, will start at $1.10. There are 
some fat cattle in the country being fed 
and a few hogs. Hog market some bet- 
ter.—C. J. Young. 

East-Central—Blackhawk County, July 
25.—Another bad hail storm in the north- 
eastern part of the county on July 2L 
Hundreds of acres of corn and*oats were 
ruined. Early oats about half in shock; 
cutting delayed by continuous rains. Corn 
doing well the past ten days, but still 
fourteen days late. Early potatoes good, 
and late ones should be. Pastures excel- 
lent, and all kinds of stock in good con- 
dition. Quite a few farmers will sow 
alfalfa this fall. Some hay to put up yet. 
—B. S. Strayer. 





} seem to be better. 


which is ‘ 





Weather very cool for this time of year, 
and rainy. Corn growing well, but still 
behind. Early oats are ready to cut, Late 
oats are looking good. Potato crop looks 
extra good. Most of the hay is in the 
barn. Pastures are fine.—C. H. Nieman. 

Southeast—Keokuk County, July 19.— 
Corn growing rapidly considering the cool 
nights; temperature 52 this morning. 
About half of the corn plowed the third 
time. Wheat. cut, and almost every one 
cutting the early oats; late oats. still 
green; oats well filled. About one-fourth 
of an apple crop. Potatoes doing finely. 
Pastures good. Clover mostly harvested. 
Not much timothy cut. Eggs 21 cents, 
spring chicks 23 cents, hens 16 cents.— 
John L. Herman. 


Western—Jda County, July 18.—Nice 
rain here yesterday. Warm today. Corn 
is looking fine. Some beginning to tas- 
sel. Not as clean as some years. Some 
fields a thin stand. Early oats are being 
harvested; also some winter wheat. Both 
look like a good yield.—J. W. Gurley. 


Central—Hamilton County, July 18.— 
The corn, altho it looks discouraging in 
some placés, is improving. Early oats 
turning rapidly; some are being cut. For 
the most part, they are short. Late oats 
Tame hay good. Sec- 
ond cutting of alfalfa coming quite wéll. 
Livestock in good shape. Many breeders 
starting on their fair circuits next week. 
3utter, eggs and cream continue to hold 
their own—Lacey Darnell. 

Western—Sac County, July 19.—Wel- 
come rain this morning. Heavy crop of 
clover hay put up in good condition. Oats 
seem to be in fine shape. Some are cut- 
ting oats and expect a big crop. Corn 
still behind. Fair crop of early potateos. 
—Janie Mendenhall. 


Southwestern—Cass County, July 25.— 
Corn laid by ready to tassel out. Pros- 
pects very good; only a little late. Small 
grain and hay nearly all cut; about as 
good as average, in spite of the dry 
weather early in the season. Weather 
conditions very favorable; no damaging 
storms. Potato crop good where bugs 
were destroyed.—Martha A. Henderson. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, July 25. 





your hat!’’ 


he fought a most glorious fight. 


gone to the déuce.—H. C. Fort. 





DETERMINATION 


When old Chris Columbus declared he was sure the earth was 
as round as a ball, his friends all remarked him an ignorant boor, 
and thought he knew nothing at all. 
him. ‘‘You silly old boob; the earth is none other than flat. This 
talk of it’s being a sphere is a fake. 
But he, nothing daunted, prepared him a ship, and 
sailed for a month far away, ’til his sailormen threatened to get 
out and walk if he didn’t put back the next day. 

But Christopher answered, ‘‘You’re wasting your breath; 
there’s nothing astir save the breeze. 
I ever have met, by several standard degrees. 
course, while there’s wind in the sheets,”’ 
the wheel, ‘‘and if I’m mistaken I’ll set up the treats, and be the 
last person to squeal. I make you this offer in perfeet good-will, 
backed up by my word as a man: 
hold your jaws still, and I guarantee you'll see land.’’ 

Thus did the bold sailor exhibit his grit, and prove to the 
world he was right; and being outnumbered three hundred to one, 


gusted and bored, and said, ‘‘I’ll give up; it’s no use,’’ this beau- 
tiful land had remained unexplored, and the world might have 


‘‘You’re daffy,’’ they told 


You’re making remarks thru 


You are the worst cowards 
Just hold to your 
said he to the man at 


Just keep the tub sailing, and 


If he’d been down-hearted, dis- 








Western—Shelby County, July 25.—Too 
much rain. Rather cool. Corn small and 
backward. Small grain good. No rain till 
first week in June, but hay crop is very 
heavy. Grass is washy and cattle do not 
harden up on pasture as usual.—Carl C. 
Carlsen. 

Northwestern—Clay County, July 25.— 
Weather warm, but cool at night. Only 
a light rain in three weeks. Corn is mak- 
ing good growth; some fields tasseling 
out. A good rain needed. Early oats cut 
affd are heavy. This week will see many 
starting on their late oats. Tame hay 
up in best shape in years, and good yield. 
A few have shelled corn. Quite a little 
yet to be shelled. Pastures very short. 
Labor plentiful; getting $2.50 to $3 a day 
with board. Corn 93 cents, oats 46 cents, 
cream 38 cents, eggs 21 cents.—G. W. 
Barnard. 

Central—Tama County, July 18.—Good 
weather last week aided many hay mak- 
ers to finish haying. New seeding going 
one to two loads to acre. Oats stand up 
in good shape. Cutting will start this 
week. Looks like a 50-bushel yield. Help 
js scarce and many wiil need shockers. 
Wages about $2.50 to $3 a day. Our corn 
is coming along very rapidly; all laid by 
last week but the late planting. It is 
only about ten days behind in this local- 
ity. Pastures are in fine shape. Many 
are looking for cattle and sheep to feed 
on the good pastures. We have 350 Idaho 
lambs’ there will be many more in this 
sectino. Raspberries and apples fair crop, 
—H. L. Schwartz. 


Northeast—Butler County, July 21— 





—Night before last another downpouring 
gully washer, the equal of that of June 
27. with wind and lightning, did much 
damage. Acres of grain along creeks 
and® sloughs washed away. The corn 
fields are again gutted and tons of the 
best soil swept away, giving the lowlands 
a rich coating and adding to the ever- 
increasing delta lands of the Mississippi, 
of which Iowa is surely giving her share. 
Corn plowing mostly finished last week. 
Oats practically all in shock. Haying 
has been much delayed by frequent rains. 
3etter corn weather the: last two weeks. 
Pastures remain good. Potatoes and 
gardens looking well. Good weather for 
berries. Corn and hog prices much bet- 
ter, but not many farmers have either 
for the market in this locality. —C. L. 
Duncan, 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 26.— 
The weather is still dry, with very cool 
nights. Corn is backward; just barely 
beginning to tassel. Harvest has started 
with prospects of a good crop.—E. A. 
MeMillin. ad 

Central—Hamilton County, July 25.— 
Fine rain Wednesday’ morning; plenty of 
rain now. Early oats all in shock; late 
oats ready to cut next week. Clover and 
timothy all in the barns and a much bet- 
ter crop than was thought early in the 
season. Corn is doing finely; early corn 
tasseling and some silks are showing up. 
Early potatoes a fine crop. Some corr 
sold at $1, but not much to go from 
here.—J. W. N. 

Northern—Winneshiek County, July 25. 
—Heaviest rain of the season last Sunday 





and another good rain last Wednesday. 
Most corn has been laid by in good shape, 
but a few are still plowing. Corn doing 
well now, but is about ten days late. No 
oats cut yet, but they are filling and 
will be a good crop. Some barley cut 
and is good. Haying well under way and 
is of good quality. Potatoes doing well. 
—Roscoe H. Wicks. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 25. 
—Early oats are being cut. About all the 
corn is laid by. Had a heavy thunder 
storm the night of the 20th, which was 
of great benefit to the crops. Corn is 
king these days; has reached as high as 
$1.02 a bushel. Oats 48 cents, cream 38 
cents. Fewer hogs than a year ago. Not 
many cattle being fed. Corn is very 
backward; prospects for a crop will be 
as to Jack Frost's decision.—H. F. Bab- 
cock, 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Montgomery County, July 24—- 
Oats and hay harvest late. Pasture gine. 
Very little good corn. Very few cattle 
on feed. Threshing not started, and will 
be short job. The rains keep things 
growing but are hard on hay. Farm pro< 
duce advancing in price.—John F. Brown, 

Eastern—Douglas County, July 25.—We 
have had one and five-eighths inches of 
rainfall this month. Some corn tasseling 
and some scarcely knee high. Wheat is 
making about 20 bushels, for which deal- 
ers are offering $1.12; 40 cents for oats 
and $1 for corn, 34 cents for butterfat, 21 
cents for eggs. Farm hands scarce and 
threshing machines also. Farmers not 
eager sellers of wheat. A few hope for 
a price of $1.35 in September.—Zelora 
Green, 

Eastern—Champaign County. July 25.— 
We are having some dry weather this 
month; we need a good rain. Early oats 
cut; beginning to cut late oats. Looks 
like a good crop, except were hurt by 
water in the spring. Corn is about four 
weeks late. Most of it is a good color 
and growing.—A. M. Gale. 

Central—Pratt County, July 25.—Corn 
about all laid by. Growing very well, but 
exceedingly late, and these cool nights 
are not improving a bad situation. Barly 
oats all cut; good. Late oats are being 
cut, which have a large amount of straw. 
Very little wheat here. but the first’ field 
threshed yielde 30 bushels. No cattle on 
feed and very few hogs.—Robert M, 
Walker, 


KANSAS 

Eastern—Miami County, July 18.—Weée 
surely are having lots of rain; our corn 
will soon be too tall for the fourth plow- 
ing. While there is lots of uneven corn, 
still it has grown fast the last two weeks. 
Oats cutting not over yet; never saw 
them ripen so slow, due to the first ten 
days of cool weather this month. Wheat, 
I know only of one field, and that was 
not worth cutting. Oats yield will be a 
moderate one. Pig crop only 75 per cent 
of normal. Corn retailing at $1 a bushel, 
No profit in hogs around here. The dairy 
cows and hens seem to be paying the 
farmer’s grocery bills (and buying his 
gasoline, too). Small fruits were a good 
yield, and gardens look promising, like 
the pastures. Apple crop about one-third 
of normal. Dairying is growing more in 
favor as a dependable industry. Hay 
crop light.—C. G. Moore. 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, 
Weather fine; needing rain now. Hay 
is all made and threshing has begun. 
Oats beginning to turn. Wheat $1.10, 
cream 38 cents, eggs 22 cents.—Noel BE, 
Rickert. 


July 25.—4 


MISSOURI 

Central—Pettis County, July 24.—Hay- 
ing and threshing being very much de- 
layed by excessive moisture. Potatoes 
are damaging from same cause. Corn 
has not had the necessary cultivation, but 
the general situation is not particularly 
unfavorable for a fair crop. Long-fed 
cattle are beginning to move and at rea- 
sonably fair prices. However, the price 
does not show a profit when the current 
prices of feeds are taken into account. 
Indications are there will be a reduction 
in the acreage of wheat sown next fall.— 
W. D. Wade. 

Central—Moniteau County, 
We are having cool weather. 
tically all cut. Second cutting of alfalfa 
being put up. Most of the corn laid by. 
Threshing has started. Pastures excel- 
lent. All livestock doing well. Advance 
in corn caused lots of hogs to go to mar- 
ket. Majority of timothy hay put up; 
yield not up to average. Corn selling at 
$1.20, oats 60 cents, bran $1.40, eggs 20 
cents, hens 15 cents.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Western—Bates County, July 25.—The 
farmers are dismayed over prospects for 
good corn. So much rain and very little 
cultivation. Threshing has begun. Wheat 
and oats yield poor. Hay is light. Pas- 
tures are good. Stock doing well. Lambs 
all off for market. Stock pigs scarce. 
We are elated over hog prices. Hope 
prices continue to rise.—Jerry Burch. 


July 25.— 
Oats prac- 


MINNESOTA 
Southern—Martin County, July 24.—Had 
@ severe wind and rain storm Monday of 
this week; some hail. Oats lodgedbadly. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
tLe level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 136 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, 
cement and the wages of city labor are 
above the general price level Hogs, wheat, 
hides, eggs, cattle and copper are decid- 
edly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other products 
is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Building ma- 
teriais and city wages are so high that 
there is likely to be a gradual slowing 
down in the amount of new building. 2 

Note that industrial stocks are now 50 
per cent above pre-war and 8 per cent 
above last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925. 
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Bradstreet’ 8 index number...| —_136| 9 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 123f 99 
1,109-pound fat cattle ...... 118 98 
Canners and cutters ........ 89} 104 
CE Sst icis chkhe cede Ss oss 27} 102 
HOGS—At Chicago 
in | sencebeseésan%es 112] 126 
EE, BOE coc cscccvecsscecse 107!) 122 
DE le bNS 5000 00000s665d0b ns ve 100 117 
DT. +rebbiuddan6)seesneeane sé 99] 133 
= SHEEP—At Chicago Ss 
Dh (snake sbivnionessev ess | 157| 102 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at eee 139} 85 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 80) 95 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
coe, SO Be MOREE .cnccccccs | 152) 126 
i ©. SMD sonavecscs 120; 136 
meee, BUG. BS FOE .nccccvccce 120} 135 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... | 124| 153 
On towa Farms— 

DE, Mesbeskséscsbiveanse’sces | 149 129 
Dn 55 wbeseenes6n60snse0s ees | 97} 123 
MILL-FEEDs 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 157| 104 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee....| 141) 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 116} 113 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | _117| 104 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy. at Chicago..| 137] 142 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 136! 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
ee, Oe CMNORIED ...ccccses 137] 96 
Clover seed. at Toledo...... | 132} 113 

Timothy seed, at Chicago 108) 
Cotton, at New York ,...... f 250 148 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... T 123] 113 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BMTE  .cccccccccccccccs eeccens 1 118) 119 
DD snengueccaeunenenesess sel | 101} 130 
DML. cite sensyehsbewide oon | 138! 93 
Bacon ............--....-----| _ 113] 88 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
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i” coches keane aaewn a | 141} 141 
| 7S ae | 132} 138 
Oats-— | | 
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Wheat— | 
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SPOCROOT ~ 5c vccccqgeccvescecsss 116| 131 
Sides— | | 
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en Serer er | 105) 134 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 96) 67 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 140 66 
Copper, at New York ....... 78] 85 
Crude petroleum, at N. York} 165) 109 
Lumber— | } 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | | 
INGTON ....eeeeeesees ae | 89 
Yellow pine (southern). 1x8] 
No. com. boards..../ 162 88 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6} | 
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FINANCIAL 





Bank clearings, per capita, 
or eee New York, month 
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Industrial stocks ...... apebe 150! 92 
Railroad stocks ......ccccees 78| 113 








SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—if pre-war 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of 
$9.27 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, he hi hogs next Sep- 
tember will be $8.1 

RAILROAD robe Fe a Figures show 
the percentage for week ending July 12, 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in July: Coal and coke 
89 per cent, grain 94 per cent, 
stock 118 per cent, lumber 100 per cent, 
ore 90 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 107 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factroy wages are 222 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the third week in July 
were 16.437,000 pounds, as compared with 
22,118,000 pounds the week before and 
10,610,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork _were 15,388,000 
pounds for the third week in July, as 
compared with 11,818,000 pounds the week 
before and 12,969,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Med. and heavy wt. beef ' 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Choice and prime— 

8 Oe to.57 11.13)10.38 
Week before ......... 110.10}10.57/10.15 

Good— 

MN \csnkecch eee {9 63/10, 7 9.43 
Week before ......... | 9.20] 9.70] 9.25 

Medium— | ] 
ee Peer ree | 8.43) 8.83] 8.05 
ie, | 8.03] 8.55] 7.63 

Common— | | 
Ri MRE ws behesendes ! 6.75] 6.80} 6.40 
Week before ....,.... | 6.50] 6.75 6.25 

Light weight beef steers | | i s 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 

Choice and prime— | 
Se SP wcstaneneces 110.43110.83}10.25 

as Week before .........| 9.88)10.33/10.05 

Medium and good— | | 
Last week ...... eoccee| 8.90] 9.37] 8.46 
Week before ..... eco] 8.51) 9.17] 8.35 

Common— | | T 
Re WHEE an ntiedesc0¥n | 6.50) 6.45! 5.88 
Week before .....00.. | 6.35| 6.55! 5.75 

Butcher cattle— | | | 

Heifers— | | | 
EMRE WOSK ss cocssavces] BOS B90) F468 
Week before ......... | 7.83] 8.43] 7.63 

Cows— | | 
Last week ..cccccccse. | 7.13] 6.63] 6.30 
Week before ......... | 6.70] 6.63] 6.25 

Bulls— | | { 
Last week ..-.... coceee§ 5.67] 5.88] 5.30 
Week before ......... | 5.70) 5.80{ 5.13 

Canners and cutters— | | | 
Last week ............| 2.63| 3.05| 2.5 
Week before ......... 2.63| 3.13| 2.57 

Stockers and feeders— 

Steers— | | 
SE SPR nan bide vee > 1 6.95] 7.13! 6.75 
Week before ......... | 6.95| 7.25] 6.75 

Cows and heifers— | { 
Last week .:..........| 4.13| 4.25{ 4.13 
Week beofre .........| 4.13, 4.38] 4.13 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | ' 
ON | rae 8.80! 9.10! 8.90 
Week before ......... | 7.47] 7.97] 7.63 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week ........ eee-| 8.75] 9.13] 8.90 
Week b®fore .........} 7.38] 7.93| 7.53 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
EMRE WOGK. osc0vne0 -..] 8.57] 8.88] 8.70 
Lo OO eee 7.27| 7.65) 7.33 

Ljght lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
Serer | 8.00] 8.45) 8.18 
Week before ......... | 6.13) 7.03] 6.63 

Smooth heavy packing j i | 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Bi AER: Kivsécsnbaese | $.43] 8.08] 8.28 
Week Belere: .2.0.0.-% | 7.03] 7.23] 6.80 

Rough packing sows (200 | | i 

Ibs. up)— ! | | 
Last week ccvcceducs ! 8.13] 7.77] 7.95 
Week before ...... «..{ 6.75) 6.85] 6.63 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— j | 
PRG WORK. ccsccve Oy: | 7.75] 7.37 
Week before ......... | 5.63] 6.13] 5.67 

Stock pigs— ! | 
oS So. eas = 7.00 
Week before ......... 4.50j..... 1 5.38 
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SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | 
BM, UE. 6 0 ct tees eget 111.63/12.25/11.95 
Week before ........« 413.25113.50/13.38 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
a | 8.75] 9.50) 8.38 
Week before ......... 110.13|10.50| 9.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | | ! 
to prime— | ! 
TOME WOE sc csesvedes 9.38) 9.75] 9.63 
WV OOK WREOEO -oc.cess sos |10.50/11.00|10.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
Rae TOPE 64000055 cham | 4.88] 5.13! 5.00 
WOO WOLOTO: cesedasse | 4.75] 4.88! 4.75 
NOTE — Ufntiless otherwise stated, all 


classes of lives 
erage of prices 


tock are quoted at an av- 
from common to choice. 


HAY 









































FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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a, wha wa 
British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
EOGt. Week .2si27. $4.867 oy “ 
Week before ..... Leneasna & 
French franc— 
TE. WGK: a6 ois: .193 -0513- 
Week before .....|... eosst 0616 











MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 































































































; Butter, creamery extras, last week 
> 37%c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
- last week 18c, week before 17%c; 
=e fresh firsts, last week 26c, week 
a a to 254%4c; ducks, last week 16c, week before 
| = $ 16c; spring chickens, last week 32c, week 
E a = before 34c. 
oO “~ | O 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Last week owns eelewe Shean sw 114.00/21.00 Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41¢ 
Week before ...... o+|s++o@(14.00/21.00 | light native cow hides at Chicago 12 
Timothy, No. 1— | | clover seed at Toledo $12.00, and cotton 
OS ae ee lisisie's liwleaie 25.00 | at New York 34.7c. Iowa elevator corn 
wf. Oo Pee fore Sat 25.00 prices are about 9$4c, shelled, per bushel, 
ee oe - oats 38c per bushel. 
SN EE sn aides cae ee 5 
Week before ......... 119.55/21.50 : : . 
Alfalfa, No. 1— Wid Live Stock Receipts and Prices 
Laat week ..cccsccsess 17.00) 18.75 d ; 
Week before ......... {17.50|18.75 Hog prices are 66 per cent of the ten-year 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | average, as contrasted with 82 per cent 
ES ae /14.50/16.50 for fat cattle, 73 per cent for sheep and 10§. 
Week DHefore ..sceveecl {15.00}16.50 : per cent for lambs. Hog prices are dowaj 
Alfalfa. No. 2— | because of unusually large receipts. 
a ee ee 112.00/13.50 The following table gives data as to per. 
Week before ......... {12.00,13.50 centage of ten-year average for receipts | 
Oat Straw— | | and prices as they have emg ace week by 
ee ee 8.50].....|11.50 | week for the past eight weeks. Each 
Weert Detore.... 0550565 | 8.50|.....[11.50 | week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
refi ¥ age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
GRAIN » inating seasonal biag. 
> tTHOGS 
a n 
3) FS 2, 
& | 2 a 2 *s | Sas 
S Ss | n per 
§ a = #9! BE ° 
z/ e/a] 8 Sal Sel ay 
@) fe) i a 38 a2} 23 
Corn, No. 2Y— _ | | | Zo Ss ah 
vas yeek ..../1.10%4/1.05 [1.07% 
nt Re eo aes 4 ee pt | May 29 to June 6 ......| ,105] 104! 61 
Week before ../1.15%/{1.10 | | ° 
Corn. No. 3Y— \ } | June 6 to 13 eta 126} 127] 60 
Last week ..../1.09%4/1.0414]1.0616/1.021% — 20 to io aa 
Week before ../1.14%4/1.09 |1.13%4|1.08 une of SO 130; 128) 38 
Corn, No. 4Y— i June 27 to 148} 162 59 
fear " 1 2 | | July 3 to 10 119| 127] 58 
Last week ....[1.08%4|1.03 ]......| 1.01 , 40 re r 
Week before ..{1.13 11.08 T...... 11.05 July 10 to 155| 162] 60 
een \ | July 18 to 118} 118) 66 
Last week ....| .56 { .51%] .56% 49% ItCATTLE 
—— GL feeveeefeee of May 29 to June 6 ...... 112) 111) 8 
ke ee 82 June 1 --+| 106) 123) 8 
Week before ..| -78 | = | i. leek a 
Rye— | | June 2 ‘} 99] 104) 81 
Last week ....| .84%!} | 3 <7 
. weal July 117 94; 80 
Week before ..! .75%| | July 128) 130] 85 
leh en gee July 109) 104] 82 
Last week ..../1.36 [1.22%4|1.2614]1.19 7 
Week before ../1.38%/1.20 {1.221%4/1.19 
FEEDS May 29 to June 6 ...... 108] 100) 7% 
rT ek | ee re we 96; 113] 6 
> Bi he June 13 to 20 ......... ° 119; 100) 69 
iz =i9 June 20 to 37 .......c006 87| 106, 63 | 
“aj VY a}& 5 June 27 to rv 3 coccccce] 108) 104) @& 
— - sis 80 Sy. 2 0 8D shasecsas . 111 91, 7 
ei 2@l]le]/4ig July 10 to | Setanta 70| 92] 7 
4 5 &ifiz July 18.60 96 so 50 c0cns 107} 105] 7 
= x =2/a oO * 
LAMBS 
Bran— j ] | May 29 to June 6 ...... 0 00| 107 
Last week. .. .|25.50/22.25|22.75|28.00 June 6 to i3 ...... Seales 96 i13| 112 
Week before. .|26.00!22.75}22.75|26.00 June 13 to 20 ........ wee) 119) 100] 1989 
Shorts— : at eae : TORO BO 60 Bl soc sige 2 cs:s ‘ 87{ 106) 117 
Last eae ped hry at to July Been ce ie — a 
ae y | uly DBD ccccécvesece ¥ 
oe a a - ! 140 - July 10 to 18 ............ 70] = 92) es 
st week..../43.50)..... loses . July 18 to 25 Sa ae e oss, ASG. 2m 1 
Week before. ./40.00).....|.....{38.00 x : aL... 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | | | *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Last week....]45.25]..... 142.50} tHogs, —— markets; cattle and sheep) 
Week before. ./44.75/..../43.50} seven markets. 
Cottonseed (41 | | | tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
per cent)— | | 
Last week... .|47.50) | | EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Week before. ./47.50] | Exports of wheat the third week iM 
Tankage+ | es ths tama. July were 3.233,000 bushels, as compared 
Last week....!..... 47.50) "150:00(50:00 with 5,154,000 bushels for the week beforé 
Week before..|..... ae 50.00/50.00 | and 6.707.000 bushels for the same week 
Gluten— 4 } } | 0 last year. Exports of corn the third week 
Last week....(.....[...-f-+--[o--+f 37.4 in July were 49,000 bushels, as compa 
Week before. .| ecccclecccolorece | coves 137. 40 with 122.000 bushels the week before a 
*Quotations s Moines in ton lots; 191,000 bushels for the same week las 
all a tog gma . - year. Exports of oats the third week in 
ites 7 July were 808.000 bushels. as compared 
with 703.000 bushels the week before an 
LIBERTY BONDS 797,000 bushels for the same week last 
| year. 
era NEW BULLETIN GIVES SEED 
a . STATISTICS 
“i | 2g “One thousand and one things yol 
| £ ek should know about seeds” might well 
, : } “| have been the title of Statistical Bulletin 
U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second—| | s No. 2, just issued by the United States 
elgg ae 3 tee e teen eeees 1$100.00} er 20 | Department of Agriculture. Where afé 
Week before ....... Saeed eee he 1.14 | the vast quantities of seeds of all kinds 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | ea , A pei — 
ERG -QROIOY S 5 Secacsneactvss 100. 00{ 101.23 ricer: by the agricultural industry 
i 9 & the United States produced? Is orchard 
MOOK, DOTORD  ccieices sxcaskess +50 | 102.50 : 7 
U. S. Liberty 4%’ Ss. ‘fourth—| grass grown in orchards? Does Ket- 
Nee TIE gs hud vg craks | 100.00] 101.21 | tucky produce all the blue grass seed? 
fe ease ee ie, 6 bese | 102.40 | Where and by whom are produced all the 
FEDERAL LANO BANK BONDS garden seeds planted each spring? These 
, ; 3 ne 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 ee, Pe as be oe aed 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week bulletin 
at $102. Since these bonds are 4% per ¥ 


cents, the yield to 1934 


is 4.48 per cent. 


All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.42 to 4.48 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $14.63, 
Chicago—Last week 
$12.45. 


fore $14.04. 
week before 


week be- 
$12.78, 





CORN 
Cedar Rapid 
$44 in ton lots. 


OIL CAKE MEAL 
s corn oil cake meal is 



































Some other valuable information con- 
tained in the statistical tables is: Prices’ 
received by growers; ‘central market 
prices; prices asked by wholesale dealer 
and jobbers; retail prices; prices paid bY 
farmers for seeds they buy. and informa 


tion on imports and exports of seeds | 


Copies of the bulletin maybe obtained 
free while the supply lasts 
to the United States Department of a 
oulture, Washington, D. C. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


‘If some of these politicians really 
want to do something for the old home 
town, they will move out of it.” 





the large number of responses received 
on this picture, and hopes that the new 
picture arouses as much interest. 


“GRANDPA HAS STARTED TO PAR- 
TAKE OF HIS HASH, 

BUT STOPS TO TAKE PART IN THE 
HUNDRED-YARD DASH.” 


ja Bey’ a 
af ue | 


WHAT’S YOUR BEST ONE? 

The American was drawing the long 
bow. “On one occasion,” he said,. ‘‘I shot 
999 lions.” 

The Englishman, determined not to be 
outdone, began to tell a story of a. man 
who swam from Liverpool to New York. 

“Did you see him yourself?’ inquired 
the American. 

“Why, yes, of course. I was coming 
across the water, and our vessel passed 
him a mile outside of New York harbor.” 

*“Well,”’ was the retort, “I’m glad you 
saw him, stranger, because you’re a wit- 
ness that I did it. I was that swimmer.” 

















DOWN ON THE FARM 
One afternoon paw heard a knock 
Inside the family flivver. 
And feeling pert paw then declared 
He’d see what ailed it’s cussed liver! 


Paw fumbled round an hour a takin’ 
Nuts off—both here and there. 

And then he jerked some bolts out 
And laid the trouble bare. 





To fixin’ it he started in. 

And when he got it done— 

He put the bolts back in each hole; 
But darn! It wouldn’t run! 


This title, submitted by C. V. Day, 
Kamrar, Iowa, tickled Joshaway so much 
that Mr. Day gets the first prize this 
month. 

“They will appreciate the cold cream 
when Johnny serves the hot stuff,’’ sent 
in by Mrs. W. A. Neel, Route 6, Webster 
City. Iowa, gets second money, and ‘Too 
much overhead is about to break up the 
company,” submitted by R. W. Rankin, 
Stronghurst, IIll., placed third. 

Honorable mention goes to the hundred 
odd people who submitted, ‘“‘A Surprised 
Party.””’ and to L. W. Collins, Clarion, 
Iowa, on, ‘“‘Food will stop going down 
when the farmers begin to strike’; Mrs. 
Bert Stewart, Springville, Iowa, on, ‘‘The 
punch gave a finishing touch to the re- 


And paw was tired as he could be 
An’ greasy as a clown. 

To me he grunted, “Get the team— 
“We'll drag it into town!” 


CARELESS BIRD 

A young Englishman in the Highlands 
Was on the moors. He was proving to be 
such a poor hand with the gun that Dou- 
gal, the attendant gillie, grew more and 
more disgusted. In the end, however, the 
sportsman managed to bring a bird down. 
He looked round triumphantly. 

“Well, I killed that one, anyhow,” he 





past,” and to- Leonard Abrahams, Win- | remarked. 

terset, Iowa, who sent in, ‘Blue-sky Dougal grunted. ‘Serves it right,’’_he 
stock about to take a drop.” said, ‘“‘for getting in the way of your 
Joshaway was very much pleased with shot.” 





WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


We hear so much about co-operative enterprises these days. Joshaway is 
sure the arrangement pictured here would please a large number of folks. 

Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by August 25. Winners will be announced in our issue 
of September 25. No limit to number of titles one person can send. Write 
answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Let it rain! No leaks, no worry 


. Barrett Roofs are off your mind 


When the rain drives down in sheets are you “roof con- 
scious’’—worried about damage from leaks? 


Lay roofings that are lastingly weather-tight. Have 
roofs that never give you worry or work—roofs that once 
on your buildings are entirely off your mind. 





Barrett Roofings will not rot or rust—never need paint- 
ing. They last! In addition, they are highly fire-resistant 
—will give you a roof that is“proof against flying sparks 
or embers. A fire-safe roof is an important thing to the 
farmer living far from a good fire department. 


There is a Barrett Roofing that is definitely right for 
every building on your farm. Durable, low-cost Barrett 
roll roofings for your barns and sheds. Sturdy mineral- 
surfaced shingles in beautiful soft shades for your house. 


See the full line of Barrett Roofings. Leading lumber, 
building supply and hardware merchants have them in 
stock. You’re sure to find a Barrett Roofing that exactly 
meets your needs. 


Let Us Send You This Valuable Little Book 


“Barrett Roofings for Every Purpose’’—describes the right roof 
for your home, barn or other steep-roof building. Write for this 
valuable free booklet today! 





















Your Choice of Six Styles 


roofing-fele. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1254 inches. 


Everlastic Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under-surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of sed, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
; cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
Everlastic rigid base, these shingles can be 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing laid right over the old roof—a big 

saving on reroofing jobs, Size 8 x 

A beautiful and enduring roll 12% inches. Are laid easily and 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, Without waste. 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 
proof seal- back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, tottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—1o inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 %4-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof, 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced“in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. 















Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


In Canada 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—Aug. 3-10 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those wnich can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 


Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 


12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 360— 
9:35 a.-m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
@. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
™m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport. WOC, 484—10:09 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 


,.. Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:15, musical program; 
Friday, 8:00 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Saturday, 7:00 to 7:58. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program, 7:00 to 12.00. _ 

Davenport. WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 


m.; 


5:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:35, music; Wednesday, 8:30, musical 
program; Friday, 8:20, music. 


Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; $:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, §46—No evening pro- 
grams till August 11. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 
ery night except Monday, 
noonday concerts each week-day, 
1:00 p. m.:; sacred song service, 
6:30 to 7:30. 


7:30 to 


266—Concerts ev- 
7:30 to 9:00; 
12:30 to 
Sunday, 


Talks 

go oy KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day. 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

nl WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers” hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 8:00 to 9:00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 everv 
day and Sunday. Friday, 
Tourists’ road bulletins. 


WoOCc, 484—Educational lec- 
evening but Tues- 


9:00 to 9:30, 








RANGE MEN LOSE MONEY ON 
CATTLE 


Cost of production studies made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
from detailed reports covering about fif- 


ty-five cattle ranches in Colorado, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma, for 1922, show it 
cost prairie ranchmen in that year an 
actual cash outlay of $27.98 to produce a 
calf which sold on the ranch for $21.50. 
It cost cattlemen operating mountain 
ranches a cash outlay of $31.68 to produce 


Prairie ranches 
$6.48 per calf and mountain 
ranches $6.68 per calf. In addition to this 
loss, the ranch proprietors received no 
interest on their investment and no re- 
turn for their own labor. 

Production costs differed widely on the 
ranches studied. One ranch with a calf 
crop of 70 per cent, had a gross cost per 
calf of $52.50, while another ranch, which 


a calf which sold for $25. 
thus lost 








had a calf crop of only 36 per cent, had a 
gross cost per calf of $66.12. Methods of 
managing the breeding herd, says the de- 
partment, were largely responsible forthis 
difference in cost. In general, it is de- 
clared, the size of the calf crop, the win- 
ter feed bill and the labor cost were the 
factors having tne most influence on the 
cost of calf production. On seventeen 
prairie ranches the cost per calf varied 
from $19.46 to $82.60, while on twenty- 
four ranches the cost varied from $28.66 
to $66.12. 

On the seventeen prairie ranches the 
average annual gross cost of carrying a 
cow was $20.51. This total included leases 
paid on land, actual interest paid on land 
and cattle, interest on the operator's in- 
vestment, and a charge for the labor of 
the operator for work actually done. On 
the mountatin ranges the annual gross 
cost of carrying a cow was $3.58 more 
than on the prairie ranches. This higher 
cost was mainly due to the greater ex- 
pense of feed and labor required in han- 
dling cattle on the mountain ranches. 


GRIMM VS. COMMON ALFALFA 
IN OHIO 

Grimm and common alfalfa are giving 
almost the same yields in tests including 
four strains of each and seeded at differ- 
ent rates at the Ohio experiment station. 

These tests show that on a moist, well- 
prepared seed-bed ten or fifteen pounds 
of seed per acre is enough to give a good 
stand of plants and produce maximum 
yields. The stand from smailer amounts 
of seed is likely to be too thin and to 
encourage weeds, 

In the comparison of varieties, the dif- 
ference in yield between the Kansas com- 
mon and Lyman Grimm, which may be 
taken as good representatives of the two 
types, the difference in yield was 22 
pounds per acre in favor of the common 
alfalfa. 

The conclusion reached at the station 
is that, “‘under soil and climatic condi- 
tions prevailing at Wooster, the differ- 
ences “between the common and Grimm 
alfalfa are not important.” 








—= 


The Grimm is a low-growing winter. 
hardy plant originated on the farm of 
Wendelin Grimm, Carver county, Minne. 
sota, from seed brought from Baden, 
Germany, in 1857. It is adapted to th, 
long days and short summers of the 
north, does well as far south as norther, 
Ohio, but owing to its short seasonaj 
growth does not praeduce well south of 
these latitudes. Seed of the common ya. 
riety produced in Kansas-Nebraska latj. 
tudes is probably best for central ang 
southern Ohio. 











Two KANSAS COUNTIES BANISH T. 8, 

Leavenworth and Harvey counties ip 
Kansas have been designated tuberculo. 
sis-free counties by the United States By. 


reau of Animal Industry. Complete tests 
of the cattle in both counties showed legg 
that one-tenth of one per cent to be in- 
fected Farmers in these counties arg 


now receiving a 10-cent-per-hundred pre. 
mium on hogs marketed. 








Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
._Sell what you wish through these columns, 















RATE Sc PER WORD [itt cuted as pert of the naver: 
tisement aod each initial or full number is counted as one w 
pi ———, for a misimum 





order 
“Adve rei rders orders and ones must reach 
this ver et inter ha ee eight days are date of a 
— © When writing your advertisement ouere at details. 








of twenty words. Rerittance mast |. 



























BONDS FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
BONDS of responsible communities and SOUTHERN RIO GRANDE COAL 
__ corporations are sound and attractive | {7/-AGRE irrigated farm to rent in the | GOAL $3.30—Direct to user trom mines, 
irivestments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, mild climate of Southern Rio Grande. Farmers, merchants, churches, school- 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. A real health resort with great financial | boards, factories—everybody. Enormous 
possibilities. Write G. W. Coffman, own- saving. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


SHIP your poultry direct for highest 

prices. Write for tags and information 
on our direct marketing plan. We pay 
highest prices for shipments direct from 
the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In 
business over sixty years. Geo. Mc- 
Cutcheon & €o., 1132 Fulton St., Chicago. 
GET more for your eggs by shipping them 

to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Wnhite Collte puppies and 

grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 

















cello, Iowa, Box 112. 

FOR SALE- Shepherd and Collie pups 
from fine heeling stock; males, $5; fe- 

males, $3: also trained Shepherd males; 

heelers, $15. Some fine black cat kittens, 

$1.50. B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 











SHEPHERD pups. $3. $2, three months; 





English Shepherd females, $4. Good 
heelers. Walnut Ridge Kennels, Hopkin- 
ton, Iowa. 

FARM LANDS 





CANADA 

FOR the Big Farmer—Highest grade Sas- 

katchewan lands where values are sure 
to increase. Three sections on the Cana- 
dian national main line to Calgary. eight 
miles from elevators and ten miles from 
divisional point. Heavy land, all in cul- 
tivation; no waste and no noxious weeds. 
1.500 acres crop, mostly on fallow and 
balance being fallowed this season. Com- 
plete plant. 3uildings, horses, tractors, 
machinery, shop equipment, grain. feed 
and storage for 25,000 bushels. Good pas- 
ture and water. Will be sold or ex- 
changed completely equipped. For fur- 
ther particulars, address: E. O. Griffen- 
hagen, part owner, 155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. Cheap railway rates to land 











seekers in Canada. No taxes on farm 
improvements. stock or equipment. 
IOWA 
285-ACRE farm, one-half mile city lim- 
its; 228 acres under cultivation and 


tame meadow, balance pasture, high state 











of cultivation; two-story house, two 
barns, hog house. corn crib. granary, well, 
windmill, two springs, ete.; cash rent. 
H. K. Johnson, Waveland Farm, Rural 
R. 1, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 

KANSAS 
Ins, 
240 ACRES, good grain and stock farm; 

northeastern Kansas; $18.000; owner 

will carry $6,000 Byrn Real Estate 
Agency. Winchester. Kan. 
MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE or Trade—A fine improved 

southern Minnesota farm of four hun- 

dred and eighty acres, in exchange for a 


or 
9 


southern Minnesota 
Harry Springer, R. R. 


smaller farm in 
northern Iowa. 
Hector. Minn. 

















IMPROVED 117-acre farm, $7.500; $2. 
gets deed: balance 33 years at 5% 
cent. This is a real bargain, very well 
located. Percy C. Records. Castle Rock 
Minn. 
MISSOURI 
OWN a home: $5 down, $5 monthly, buys 
forty acres southern Missouri: price 
$200. Send for list. Box 22, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 
NEBRASKA 
I HAVE several good farms in eastern 


Nebraska listed for sale. Write me if 
interested. D. Roy Way. Decatur, Neb. 


Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put you 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. It produces results. 


























have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Come and see their 
fin®é new homes. We will also help you 
start in Wisconsin. You can get 40 or 80 
acre dairy farm for only $100 deposit and 
balance in ten years. Close to big towns. 
Many neighbors. Best, richest, gently 
rolling Wisconsin clay loam. Only $2,000 
for 40 with nice house, good barn, best 
milk cows. A greater opportunity than a 





U. S. homestead. Particulars free. Na- 
tional Land Colonizing Co., Dept. F 3, 
Madison, Wis. 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 


clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 


elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 


No agents and no commissions. Easy 


terms. AlJso improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet. No. 6. North Westérn 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 


Wisconsin 
FOUND—In Wisconsin; a great alfalfa, 

corn, potato, clover and dairy country; 
Shawano, Oconto and adjoining counties. 
Send for free picture catalog,of farms. 
Deal direct. No commissions. Wisconsin 
Farmers’ and Homeseekers’ Service Bu- 
reau, Marshfield, Wis. 

FARMS WANTED 

WANT to hear from party having farm 











for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black. Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 





LIVE STOCK 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
CAN furnish in carload lots, high-grade 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heif- 
ers; T. B. tested; bred to high producing 
sire; prices reasonable. R. Schaffan, 
Claremont, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Guernseys and _ Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas. 
H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein and 
Guernsey springers: also 40 Boodeheif- 
ers; prices right. George Zeller, West 
Concord, Minn. 
BEFORE ordering 

















Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms. Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
bred Holstein bulls ready for 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 








RICHLY 

















FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers. fresh cows and heifers, at reason- 
able prices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. Miller, 
Dodge Center, Minn. 
JERSEYS 





FOR SALE—A choice iot of 100 extra high 


grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr. Coflins, Iowa. 





LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.:;: virus $1.. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








er, 1317 Carpenter Ave., Des Moines, Ia, 
WISCONSIN PATENT ATTORNEYS 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds | BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 





patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 














Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL offer—Any size roll film devel- 






oped, six glossy prints and an enlarge- 
ment from the best negative, 25c silver. 
Peerless Photo Company, Charles City, Ia, 


POULTRY 


COCKERELS 


Rose Comb Rhode Island 
English Single Comb 






















EXCELSIOR 
White cockerels; 












White Leghorn cockerels and hens. Mrs. 

Ellis Abell, Hampton, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 

S. C. W. LEGHORN pullets and yearling 


hens from our best pens, lowest prices 
ever quoted. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, Sa- 
lix, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


MERCURY Phenosulphonate Compound 
for prevention and treatment of fowl 
cholera and intestinal infections of poul- 
try. $1.50 sufficient to make 130 gallons 
of drinking water. Liquid Worm Expel- 
ler for hogs. $6 per gallon sufficient for 
128 hogs. Typhoid and Chicken Cholera 
Compound sufficient to treat a flock of 
300 hens, ducks, geese. These prepara- 
tions will stop your poultry losses. Sals- 
bury Laboratories, Dept. 1, Charles City, 
Iowa. * 
STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 
fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, etc., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacteria 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 5M 
doses, add $1 for each additional 1% 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 
nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby chicks. Whité 

and Brown Leghorns, $8; Barred am 
White Rocks. R. I. Reds, White Wyan 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hut- 




































dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

PUREBRED chicks — Slashed p. ices, 





Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. Reds. 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10, 10% 
$5.50, 50; postpaid; 100 per cent delivery 
Member International Chick Assn., Earl 
ville Hatchery, Earlville, Ill. 


SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway stato 

office positions, $115-$250 month. e 
unnecessal}: 
96 Wait- 


























transportation, experience 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 
wright, St. Louis. 

FOREST rangers, postal clerks and oth 
er government help needed. Steady 
work. Particulars free. Write Mokane 
A-9, Denver, Colo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent.pure, 2. 380 

per bushel; sweet clover, 92 per cent 
pure, white hulled, $7.00 bushel: track 
here; bags free. Geo. Bowman, Concor 
dia, Kansas. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
CHESTER WHITES 
7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 22—McKee_Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

J. D .Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 28—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
POLANDS 

Oct. 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa. 
Jan. 17--David A. Miller. Dayton, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
6—D. V. Crawford & Sons, 

Iowa. 

TAMWORTHS 
Oct. 15—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Nov. 6—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


Aug. 





Earl- 


° 


Sept. 
ham, 


The French astronomer, Le Verrier, di- 
rector of the observatory of Paris, made 
a study of this storm, and came to the 
conclusion that, with the aid of tele- 
graphic reports, its eastward progress 
across Europe might have been predict- 
ed so that the disaster to the ships could 
have been averted. This idea led to the 
foundation of the French meterological 
service. 

In this country the establishment of a 
Similar service was frequently recom- 
mended by scientific authorities, and fin- 
ally. in 1869, an experimental service was 
established in the Cincinnati observatory. 
These experiments in weather forecasting 
were so successful that congress was in- 
duced to establish a national service, one 
of the principal duties of which was fore- 
casting the weather. This service was 
originally attached to the signal corps of 
the army. but since the year 1890 it has 
been a branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontifuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or specia! position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ne. . 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Iowa, the 
well known Tamworth breeders, are com- 
ing out with a great¢show herd at a 
number of the leading fairs this fall. 
Rose Hill King heads the herd. He isa 
litter-mate to Rose Hill Archer, the un- 
defeated aged boar of 1923. The herd 
still contains several of the get of Home 
Farm King 12th, the junior champion at 
Des Moines in 1921. 3en-Ard Mogul 2d, 
a senior pig Snyders are showing this fall 
is a very promising boar and will also 








be used in the herd. Look up their ad 
and write for information or look them 
up at the fair. mentioning Wallaces’ 


Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
LOOK FOR MATADOR 

Look for Matador at the Iowa State 
Fair. He will be one of the greatest 
junior yearlings in the show this year. 
This boar, you will remember, is owned 
by the well known PolanaG China breed- 
ers, Johnson Bros., Leslie. Iowa. This 
boar is not only a great boar in size and 
quality, but also has proved to be a great 
breeding boar, siring large, even litters 


and all the same type. Johnsons also 
plan to bring a couple of litters by Mat- 
ador to the fair. Be sure to look these 
boys up while taking in the big show. 


They will be pleased to get acquainted 
with you and show you their hogs.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





Recent Public Sales 


One of the very few summer bred sow 
sales was the one held hy the veteran 


breeder and showman, Mr. J. D. Walte- 
meyer, of Melbourne, Iowa, on July 24. 
Notwithstanding the apparently out of 


joint conditions with regard to corn and 
hog prices, there was a very good de-, 
mand for this prime lot of seed stock 
and it was well distributed over a wide 
territory. A good per cent of the sows 
offered were history makers or close kin 


to prize winners, which no doubt was 
responsible for the success of the sale. 
The 27 sold averaged $54. One litter of 


a half dozen boars and gilts of March 5 
farrow sold from $25 to $45 per head. 
R. H. Reed. of Fort Dodge, Iowa, pru- 
chased three boars and a gilt of this 
litter. Moerring Bros... of Garnavillo, 
Jowa, the firm that recently purchased 
J. D.'s Sensation of Mr. Waltemeyer for 
$500, paid the top price of the sale for 
Sow No. 1, the price being $125. They 
also took Lot 2 at $77.50. The fall boar, 
Lot 29, that Mr. Waltemeyer reserved 
the privilege of retaining until after the 
fall shows, went to L. Theiss, of 
Webb. Iowa. at $77. This is one of the 
Promising boars of his age for this year, 
and we willl expect him to make a mark 
before going to the Clay county herd. 
Two of the good sows were purchased by 
Professor Kildee, for the Iowa State Col- 
sege. at $67.50 and $87.50. Other buyers 
include Joe Caputa, Marshalltown; F. R. 
Kenison. Madrid; Wm. F. Hoppe & Son. 
Gladbrook; Carver Bros., State Center; 
E. S. Olson, Kelly; Lavern Halterman, 
Collins. The selling was conducted by 
Kraschel and Mason. 


WEATHER BUREAU ESTABLISHED 
MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO 
The United States was not the first 
Country to establish a national weather 
forecasting service, altho the earliest ex- 
periments in forecasting by means of tel- 
€graphic reports were probably those of 
Prof. Joseph Henry. of the Smithsonian 
Institute. in 1849. The first national fore- 
casting service was established in France 
in 1855, as the result of an episode of the 
Crimean war. “In November, 1854. a se- 
vere storm did much damage to the French 
and British warships in the Black sea. 





Fresh From the Country 











(Continued from page 19) 


Early planted corn tasseling.~ Looks good, 
but will have to hurry to make corn this 
year. Early oats are being cut; promise 
a good yield. Flax looks good. Eggs 21 
cents, butterfat at creamery for June 45 
cents. Some hog cholera.—M. H. Silcox. 
Southern—Freeborn County, July 25.— 
Recent rains lodged some of the heavy 
oats. The hay crop was better than the 
prospects indicated at one time. Corn 
is three weeks later than usual. Gardens 
are excellent. Lambs are $9, veal $7, 
hogs $7.05 to $7.80, butterfat 42 cents, 
eges 24 cents, oats 46 cents and corn 90 
cents.—James P. Goslee. 
scuthwestern—Lyon County, July 25.— 
Night temperature drops down to 50. A 
few tassels are showing in the early corn. 
Tourists tell us that the north half of the 
county has the best corn to be found 
between Atlantic, Iowa, and Park Rapids, 
Minn. But we need a lot of hot weather 
to mature it. Some hail last Sunday. 
Oats badly lodged where they are heavy. 
Early oats being cut, but are ripening 
very unevenly. A farm reported sold for 





$150 per acre lately. Corn 93 cents, oats 
39 cents, eggs 20 cents, aream 37 cents. 
September flax contracted at $2.10 to 
$2.15.—Charles H. Carlson. 
NEBRASKA 
Northern—Holt County, July 21.—Rye 


harvest completed. 
Acreage above 


Oats harvest general. 
normal. Corn two weeks 


late. Fields as a rule free from weeds. 
Pastures and prairie hay benefited by 
late rains. As it appears now, second 
crop of alfalfa will be better than first 
cutting. Stock of all kinds heaithy. Not 
many fat hogs for sale. Pig crop about 
89 per cent of normal. But few colts. 
Calf crop normal. Sowing of alfalfa is 
the sentiment if seed can be purchased 


at a reasonable price. Some farmers are 
sowing sweet clover for pasture and seed. 


Corn 95 cents per bushel and not many 
bushels for sale. Some farmers are feed- 
ing rye to work horses. Eggs 19 cenas, 
cream 28 cents per pound of butterfat.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 

Central—Platte County, July 25.—Har- 
vest is about over and was delayed on 


account of rain. Four inches or more of 
rain this month, and corn is doing finely. 
It is fully two weeks late, however, and 
farmers fear early frosts may find corn 
immature. Most wheat seems to be good 
quality, and except in low places a bump- 
er crop. Oats are heavy and fine yield 
in sight. A few farmers took aéyantage 
of higher prices and sold old wheat late- 
ly. Quite a lot of sweet corn was plant- 
ed for canning in drowned-out fields, as 
there is a canning factory in Columbus.— 
Albert Miksch. 





POLAND-CHINAS 





“ 


ann eee 
Hancherdale Polands 

Sows bred for fall pigs. Boye pig club pigs, either 
sex, $25. Weaned and vaccinated. Some very choice 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the 
top. Sires: €riterio, Sultan, Kingnite. 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chiaa herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, 10WA 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar 
will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair. We always have some- 
thing for sale. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earibam,-a. 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by English Extreme Type and bred to 
a son of Gates Model for August and September 
farrow. T. M. Hayden, R. F. D. 1, Creston. lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


Ben-Ard Megul ER,a Senior boar pig and his 
litter sisters will be shown as young herd at Des 
Moines this fall. Look them up. 

SNYDER & SNYDEH, Oskaloosa, lowa 
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HIPPERS 


In 1884 


The South Omaha Stock Yards were 
opened in a small way as a “feeding in 
transit” yards, for the purpose of feed- 
ing and resting stock enroute from 
Western points to Chicago and the East. 


Gradually, more land was purchased—the ca- 
pacity of the yards was increased, and packing 
companies were induced to locate at or near the 
yards, until today, as the result of the expendi- 
large sums of money and energy, the 
South Omaha market is one of the la 
stock markets in the United States. 

producers find ready sale for their live stock to 
plants or to the many buyers of 
feeders in the Corn Belt, 


The very short haul to South Omaha and the 
big demand for cattle, hogs and sheep assure 
you of less shrinkage, less freight and more 
money. You areinthe live stock business to 
produce at a profit, and we can help you. 


Union Stock Yards Co- Omaha J/d 
Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 
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TAMWORTHS 


¥. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Bred Gilt, Sow and Boar Sale 
Saturday, Sept. 6, 1924 
Best offering ever—Champlon 
‘ blood lines. Send for details 
MNOLL DAVID and come. 
3.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 





SHORTHORNS. 


White Shorthorn Bulls 


Some very choice Scotch bulls of serviceable 
age. Acamthus and Clara families. Sired by 
Village Ceremony. Federal accredited herd. 
ANDREW HOLMES, AMES, IOWA 


HOLSTEANS. 











Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and gee them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, K. 9, Llowa City, lowa. 


Morningside Holsteins 
‘Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the $4.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will com pare with 
the very best. Address 
Ed. Kensink, (Stoux Co.) Hospers, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
metrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
iospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and beat of the Biack Mam 
moth br@ed. 3to6yre. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high in price. 
FRED CHANOLER, R7, Chariton, lowa 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf clun. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains 


BAKGROVE & AKNOLD, Norwalk, ia. 





FirTY BREAD 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 


Cows and heifers priced to sell quick, no commis- 
sions, buy direct from owner. Cattle ali nicely 
marked. Guy Pennington, Stacyvilie. va. 





F YOU WANT THE BEST BHOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep wiil do it. Write for literature and 
list of breeders. 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OH10. 





ABERDEERN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Kare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years, All by Msthonian, 
sireof many winners at leading state faire and most 
noted Elba Erica bull living. 
We offer real herd beaders and at prices to insure 
profit for siring steers. 
FR 





Renwick, lowa 





SMITH-VILLA ANGUS Two herd bulls of pro- 

* nounced individuality. 
2 and 8 years old. Blackbirds and sired by Biackcap 
Barrage. To move them quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They are better than we can describe. 
One « pr‘ze winuver. Come or write. W. MH. 
SMITH, Cherokee County, Quimby, lowa. 





NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. I bave several 
head of young bulls of the leading famiiles of 
serviceable age. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 





SHORTHORNS. 


Ne 


Increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and increase your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. 

For literature, address 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Iii. 





W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bees 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Sggis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock._For Sale 


Clydesdale stallion—tbree years old—by Criterion— 

lst at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion.—two years old—by Jalap— 

ist at lowa State Fair 

Oxfuerd, Hampebires Shropshire, Southdown and 

ambouiliet ms 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 














AUCTION EKEKRS 





er 





AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
SiS Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. 1 will pay mail man when it arrives. 





Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer -and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
all times. WEALLIAM SBURG, IOWA. 
At World's Original and 


Learn Auctioneering Greatest School. Become 


independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 

L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 11, 
Carey M. Jones, President. 


























Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulis from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, witll at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Batterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
A COPY Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the brag 














cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, 








R. E. MILLER 
Live Stock Auctioneer 
W.G. KRASCHEL 2eeas222: 
H.L. HULL, Auetioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg.. Des Meines, lewa 
Please mention this paper when writing, 











LIVE STOC 
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Today, when close buying often 
saves a difference of 15% to 50% 
in the cost of a house or building 
job, these famous books offer you 
the biggest bargains in America! 
Mailed Free! 

200 Home Plans—Shows bunga- 
lows, Colonial, town and farm 
homes; plans, photos,specifications. 

Barn Book—654 sizes and kinds 
of barns, hog and poultry houses 
and farm buildings. 

Building Material Catalog — 
Everything for building, remodel- 


i r repairing at wholesale prices. Gordon-Van Tine Home No 502 This cozy, 5-room bungalow, with living room, 
wee ee & P dining room, 2 bedrooms, and kitchen with built-in pantry case. Materials............... $1 629 
Big Discounts from These 


aires i You order now. TIO’ Summer Sale Now On! 
enfants agentes Write for Reduced Prices Good During August 


All framing cut- 


to-fit. Strong braced raftecl —_————— sa 


























1° si roof. Write for specifications. 
N° 402 30x30 ae Low as Gordon-Van Tine’s pricesalwaysare, Summer Sale Price List NOW! See the sav- 
“ they are still further reduced during our big ings you make! Then get your order in, in 
SUMMER SALE! IfyoubuyduringAugust time to benefit by these August discounts,, 
you get the benefit of Special Discounts that and we will ship whenever you are ready. 
bring our prices even lower than wholesale! The time is short. Don’t delay! Fill out 
The thing to do is to get our books and _ the coupon or write us today! 


Build Ready-Cut, or Send Us Your Bills to Figure! 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut way, we ship Mail us your lumber bills, and we will figure them 
you all framing lumber and heavy joists, cut, sawed, FREE. Then you can prove Gordon-Van Tine’s 
notched—ready to put up. Saves 18% lumber waste « savings. We will give you an estimate on any sort of 
and up to 30% labor on the job. Material also sold _ building job you have in mind. Just write and tell 
not Ready-Cut if desired. us about it, and get our wholesalé prices. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee Four Big Mills— Be Our Guest in Davenport 


We are the onlyconcerninthe Davenport, Ia.; St. Louis, Come and see us. Look over our 
building business that gives you Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; stocks—compare our prices. Should 
a 20-year guarantee. Backed by Hattiesburg, Miss. We you buy a house or barn, we will re- 
resources of over $1,000,000.00. ship from one nearest you. hind your railroad fare. 


Gordon-VanTineCo. Prius 
ESTABLISHED 1668 Today ‘ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
414 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 








Moéern, scien- 
tific type. Large, 
low windows, 
hinged at top, ad- 
mit sunshine to 
floor. Upper win- 
dowslightfeeding 
passage at back. 
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This house provides both 














air and sunshine. Note roof C _ i 
windows—plenty of war rl Over 200,000 Sat-  5,000Bnilding | oo paon . 
ee ire b MA, isfied Customers Material Bargains | Gov on van Tune Co 
ny —_ Bg and Granary Gai big votes of busi- Lumber Shingles t Se aF ae Di 
Awondertulvalue. . ; ness rings ower Prices , n ee d A . unts. 
jak? $2)! Bae sae 1098 to you. Lath Flooring | y expect = Books and Augu®t Disco 
AY rtndyiamcreiras: pincows «00% tO Build 

homies 3 for corn; 2. for Roofing Glass a 

sma Tain. es ellow 4 b 

Pine; hardware furnished. Mouldings Stairs ° 

sae é; ne Bathroom and O) Repair a 
umbing Supplies 
Paints and Varnish | Name 
Furnaces Address 
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